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b TO. THE 
"REVEREND JOSEPH BERINGTON, 
4a Catholic Priest in England, 
AND TO THE 


RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM WHITE, 
a ste of ise Episcopalian Church in the. 
United States. | 


~ 


_Gentemen, 


mp vit I doubt not, be surprized at my de- 
dication,of any work of mine to you, differing so 
much as: sve do i in,our sentiments concerning chris- 
tianity, But, entertaining the highest respect for 
your. characters, as. men and as christians, [do it 
because we differ ; to shew, with respect to a sub- 
ject in which we are ‘equally interested, as in that 
of this work that I regard all that bear the christi- 
any nate, “how widely distant soeyer their different 
i au, churches 


ret DEDICATION. 


churches-and creeds may~be, as friends and breth- 


‘ren, and therefore entitled, by the express directi- 


on of our common Saviour,. to particular respect 
and attention as such. 


Though few persons have written more than 
myself to controvert'the established principles of* 
each of your churches, I consider the articles in 
which we \all agree as of infinitely more moment 
than those with respect to which we differ. We 
all believe in the being, the perfections, the uni- 
versal providence, and the righteous moral govern- 
ment of God, as the maker and sovereign disposer 
of all things. Whatever we may think of the per- 
son of Christ, we all believe that his doctrine is 
divine, and his precepts obligatory upon all. We 
all believe in his miracles, his death, his resurrecti- 


Qn, and his ascension, as related in the books of the 


New Testament. We also all believe that he will 


come again, to raise all the dead, to judge the world, 
_and to give to every man according to his works ; 


and these are all the articles of faith that can have any 


considerable influence on the lives and conduct of 
men. Believing this, our gratitude for the com- 


munication of knowledge of such infinite impor- 


tance must be common to us all, and such as, ‘should 


‘lead 


DEDICATION. iid 
lead toa chearful obedience to all the commands 
of God. va : 

I Lane that ‘the iceds of both your “established 
churches doom me,} and. all that are. out of their 
pale, as discarding | some “particular articles of your 
faith, to perish, everlastinglyy notwithstanding évery 
thing that; we, may believe, or do. But I know 
that the gare and liberal, of all persuasions are 
provided with some salvo for the conscientious 
heretic. But whatever may be your opinion with 
‘respect to me, which I know will be as favourable 
as you can make it, I have no doubt but, if I ever 
do get to heaven, I shall meet with both of you 
there. In that state our minds will be so much 
enlightened, that the bigotry which has contribut- 
ed so much to the miseries of this life, but which 
has, at the same time, been a valuable exercise 
of christian candour, will no longer exist. With 
respect to myself, the time in which every thing of 
this kind will be cleared up, and no doubt to uni- 
versal satisfaction, cannot be very distant ; and the 
difference between my opinion, that it will be af. 
ter an interval of rest in the grave, and yours that 
it will take place with respect to each individual 
immediately afier his death, cannot be thought of 
much’ moment, by those who believe they shall 


live for ever after it. 
a ill. With 


ia Mer A Mcrae 
-s DEDICATION. 


With the Feat esteetn Yor yout persdnall cha. 
racters, though you are 5 aikscae unknown to 
each other. 

Iam Ht Genbletich! 
Your brother in the faith, 
and hope of the Gage, | 
MEE! MIR gie Gpetoor PRIESTLEY. 
Northumberland 1804. 








PRE ACE. 


“WHEN I wrote the Pamphlet entitled Socrates 
and Fesus Compared, which I was led. to do from 
the perusal of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, in order , 
to form a more distinct idea than I then retamed of 
the subjects and the manner of the teaching of So- 
crates, and from seeing his character in a different 
light from that in which it had been usually re- 
presented, I had no thoughts of doing any ching 
more in the same way. But my friends in gene- 
ral approving of the pamphlet, -and seeing in the 
same light with myself the great superiority which 
it exhibited of the character and teaching of Jesus 
to that of this most moral, and most celebrated, of 
all the Grecian philosophers, I was urged to give a 
‘Similar view of all the Grecian moralists, compar- 
“ing their pee with those of revelation in Be- 
neral. 

At fit this appeared to me too great an under- 
taking at my age, and with j increasing infirmities. 
“But finding that my ‘library, ‘notwithstanding the 


aly. destruction 


a 
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wen Go atnae 


destruction of a great part of it at he riots in Bir-. 
mingham, was so far restored as to contain almost« 
every book that I wanted for the purpose, having a, 
predilection for the work, and abundant leisure in 
my present retired situation, I reperused the writ-. 


ings of all the Grecian moralists that have come 


‘to us, making all the extracts that I thought ‘ne: 


cessary, and then’ ‘composed the different parts: of 


‘the work with which I now present the reader; 
Yt was however not done inthe order in which they 


are now arranged,’ but as they appeared to me” of 
the most’importance, giving directions to my son, 


that if T died’ before the work was compleated, he 
‘would pu blish what I had finished; having taken 
the: precaution to transcribe, and prepare for-the. 


ress, each’ of the’ separate parts before: I under. 


took any other. In‘this manner, with much more 


ease, and I willadd, more to iny. satisfaction, than 


'} expected, Tcompleated my,design. (.9,, ...4; 


. My labour.was' the shorter,'as I chad nothing to 
do with the logic, the metaphysics, or the physies, 
of the writers all equally trifling and absurd, but 
only with such passages in their writings as related 


-to the being, the. aitribu tes, vandt the providence of 
-God, their sentiments concerning, the hu man, soul, 


and epeeceay its, destination after death, and their 
general 


“ 
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eeneral principles of morals.” For with these sub: 

jects only could they be brought into comparison 

with the doctrines of the scriptures. Also, my 

comparison extended no farther than ‘till chri stias 

nity became the religion of the Roman Emperors, 

For) after this the tenets of the philosophers and 

those.of the christians were strangely mixed, so 

that it might be said. they borrowed from each c- 

ther... I have therefore confined myself to the pe- 

riod in. which they; were entirely. separate... For 

though after the. promulgation, of. christianity the 

heathen philosophers had sufficient opportunity of 
acquainting. themselves with its principles, they 

appear to have been entirely ignorant of them, or 

to/have given little attention to them.. This ap- 

pears to me to have been the case with Marcus 

Antoninus, and others who lived long enou gh : af 

ter the time of Christ. If they had any know- 

Jedge of christian principles, their bias was rather 3 
against than i in favour of them. _ 

There are several subdivisions of the Grecian 
philosophers which I have not noticed, but they 
were such as made only some small variation, in 
some of the general. systems of which I have given 
a particular account. . The most, considerable of 
them were Sceptics,, and the Academics ; ; but t t ey 

as aie advanced 
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advanced nothing new, and only doubted, and dis- 
puted, in different ways about thepositions of others: 
~For a more particular account of all the Grecian 
philosophers than it was to my purpose to give, I 
refer the reader to the excellent History ef Philo- 
sophy by Dr. En%eld, most judiciously compiled 
from the elaborate work of Brucker. As the sen- 
timents of the Grecian philosophers have been re- 
presented very differently, by writers who had dif. 
ferent views in ‘characterizing them, I thought it 
necessary to give numerous extracts from theirown 
works; so that the reader may be confident that I 
ova not made any mistake’ of 7 sisi in my 
ceount of them. y 

-T once thought of adding anothér part, oi the 
“sentiments of Cicero, for thou ch he was the found- 
er of no sect, he was well acquainted with the 
principles of them all, and no doubt made his se- 
lection of those which he most’ appr roved. But be- 
sides that there is nothing of his own in any thing 
he has didvanced on the ‘séveral subjéc cts, it is not 
easy | to ascertain what his” real sentiments were. ~ 
. His preference may in general be'pretty well dis- 
tinguished among the different speakers in his dia- 
_ Togues ; but it was too’ ereat an object with! et to 


embellish whatever he undertook-to défend; so 
| that 
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that there is ‘often ‘more ofthe orator, than of the 
philosopher, even: walle philosophical works. 
Tecan by’ no means persuade myself to think so 
highly of the ‘religious sentiments of Cicero, and 
of their having been ‘the real principles of} his con- 
duct, as Dr. Middleton does. He gives him every 
thing that i is most essential in christianity, or what 
was by himself thou ght to-be so; and among the 
rest a belief i in the immortality of the soul, and its 
separate existence ina ‘state of happiness or mise- 
Ty after death ; ; whereas he expressly says there 
could hardly be found a foolish old woman who 
feared w ‘hat. had formerly been believed of the 
“dreadful things in the shades below. De Natu. 
ra deorum. (Lib. alos cap. 2.) Yet on. this subject, 
among. others, Middleton says. .( Life of Cicera 
Val. itt. pp 240.) * that. Cicero has largely. and 
“ clearly declared his mind in many parts, of his 
sf enna Any person, however,. may see in 
r::Middleton’s work a large account.of what.is 
cid ern of.Cicero.on this sibject ; 
and. \toithis elaborate, entertaining, and truly valu- 
abt work_I refer the reader. 
-Thave little doubt, but thatthe opinion: Sia 
‘by “Cesar, in ‘his speech, as given ‘by Sallust, in 
A slog | the 
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the debate concerning the punishment of ‘the Asso- 
ciates of Cataline, was that which was maintained. 
by the senators in_ general, and. all persons of rank 
and education,:at, Rome; as it was not delivered. 
bref Ceesar as his own in particular, but evidently, 
asjcbat he apprehended would be that from which 
his hearers would, not dissent. Cato, who. spake 
aficr him,, did, not _ EXPIess, any disapprobation o of : 

hat he had. said. Indeed as. au stoic, he could not. 
ai himsel f. was present, and did not contra-. 
dict him, “ ‘Th sorrow. and distress,’ » Cesar said, 


- 


« Death i is a. state of rest from all trouble, and not 


<* oft tormen t. Tt puts an end ‘to all the evils. to. 
“ which men are subject, and beyond it there i is no 
« ‘room for. care or joy.” : Wes ton 

The result of the whole of this work, ‘even td 
the most superficial observer, must be a sense of 
the infinite superiority of the doctrines of Revela- 
tion, and especially of those of christianity, to: those. 
of any heathen system whatever; and with’ this 
great advantage, that the’ principles of revelation 
are perfectly intelligible to the bulk of mankind, 
‘and the same with those’ which ‘actu ally influence 
men in the common conduct of life; giving them 
‘a knowledge of what they have to hope fromthe 
ipractice of virtue, and what they have to fear in 


Pr. 


conse. 
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cOrisequence bof vice. | Moréover,: these rules of 
life, coming immediately from the author of their. 
being, shaye*a' great advantage in point of weight, 
ditid’ authority, far more than any mere reasoning, 
‘thowgh: ‘ever‘so" clear and Seer vicki has ive 
ge them.) as Bias 
_** Accordingly, ‘the precepts of Moses were. not, 
like the teachings of the Greek philosophers, con. 
fined to a few, but calculated for the use of the 
whdle mation, the lowest as much as the inehest 
among them.’ The doctrines and precepts. of 
christianity are ‘also equally intelligible to all man: 
kind and they are represented as of equal impor: 
tance and. concern -to all, the slave as much as his 
masters; Such a plan of general instruction was ne- 
ver practiced, nor, as far as appears, did the very 
idea of it ever occur to any of the Greck moralists. 
The lectures of the philosophers were given to se- 
-lect:disciples, who generally paid for their instruc- 
‘tion. © With the common people they had nothing 
to do, while. at the same time they encouraged 
them in their absurd and abominable religious 
rites, founded. on. that polytheism and idolatry 
-which they themselves held in contempt; and this 
was founded on. as groundless an opinion: as any 
that Was ever aie ci by the lowest of the peo- 
oP 
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ple, viz. that the:welfare of the state: depended. ial 
on the observance of them. |. 

The attention I have given to this. walkie fis 
mereased the sense I had before of the great value. 
of revelation to the virtue and happiness of man- 
kind, and my gratitude to the universal. parent, 
that I was born in a christian country, and in an 
nee so much enlightened as,the present, . pes, 
joice also that 1 have been, led,: in,the course of 
his providence, to doso much as I haye done to- 
wards illustrating and. defending’ the evidences of 
revelation, and towards purging it from ‘those dec- 
trines and practices which were discordant with jit, 
and prevented its reception with many. I am 
willing to think that my comparison of the instituti- 
ons of the Hindoos, and other antient nations, with 
those of Moses,.and_ this work, which extends.the 
comparison to all the sects of the Grecian philoso- 
phers, wiil eminently contribute to this end. \Last- . 
ly, Tam thankful to the author of my being-that 
my life has been prolonged so far as:to ‘have, been 
able to compleat my ‘design. I could notchave- 
closed my life with more satisfaction'than’ after a 
work of this kind. May the great Lord, of the ‘har- 
vest send more, more zealous, and more able, la- 


bourers into his harvest. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


, ly comparing the moral’maxims of the heathen 
‘world with those of revelation, which is the object 
of this work, it is desirable to go as far back as we 
can, with any sufficient evidence, of what men real. 
ly thought and did; and though with respect to 
Greece we cannot go so far back as we can with re. 
spect to Hindostan, and other oriental nations, we 
have two early writers on whom we may depend, 
viz. the poets Hrstop and Homer; and they 
flourished, according to Newton, about eight hun- 
dred years before the christian era : 

A, “ We 


Pia 
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We have also a poem of considerable length, 
containing precepts for the conduct of life, by 
Tueocnis, which does not appear to have suffered 


by interpolation ; and-he flourished more than four 


hundred years before Chri ist ; and also a shorter po- 
em of Pzocyiipes of the same age, thought by 
some to contain christian sentiments, and therefore 
to have been interpolated ; we have also a collecti- 
on of sayings of those who are generally called the 
seven wise men of Greece, who lived about six hun- 
dred years before Christ, preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius. Thougtrall these are not of equal autho- 
rity, I shall quote nothing from any of them but 
what will appear, by a Comparison with others the 
antiquity of which is unquestionable, to be suflici- 
ently to my purpose. : , 

It is something remarkable that, néar as Cables 
is to Palestine and Egypt, not only all science, pro-. 
perly so called, but a knowledge. of the common 
and most useful arts, seems to have been unknown: 
for ages in that eountry, till they were brought to 
them by the Phenicians or Egyptians, who came a- 
mong them to find settlements, after flying from: 
their own countries, and who found them in a state 
oF fg greatest akan and divided into a great 

number 
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number of clans ; for rations or states they did not 
deserve to be called ; and ina state of f hostility with 
each other, as mankind ina similar situation are al- 
ways found to be. | 
' 'Thésé wandering tribes of Greece, similar to 
those in North América at present (for they were a 
long tinte in no better, but rather in a worse state 
with tespect to civilization,). must no doubt, have 
_had somé notions ofr ‘eligion ; 3; since no people in the 
world have been intirely without them; but what 
they were in that rade state of the cou atry itis im- 
possible to trate. The sacred rites and modes of © 
worship that we find accounts ofin their writers 
were acknowledged to have been borrowed from 
Egypt, and othér: countries: “And Even this Was in 
SO early a period, ‘Before they had any writers, that 
the ‘observance’ of thera had béen from tine imine. 

morial; so that the veneration they had acquired 
fom their antiquity was not to be shaken. 


aay 


“Whatever they were, and they were different m 
every part of the country, and more or less in eve: ry 
different town and hamlet, they were supposed to 
be connected with the well- being of the place; so 
that it would have been thou ght hazardous to make 
any change i in them. Nor do we find that this was 


A 2, ‘i ever 
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ever done in any heathen country. They mighta- 
dopt new gods, and new modes of worship, but 
they never abandoned their own antient ones. 

This partial civilization of Greece must have 
been a considerable time after the greatest part of 
the knowledge derived from revelation had been 
lost in the East, as will be eviderit to any person 
who compares what he finds on this subject in the 
earliest of the Greek writers with the book of Job, 
to say nothing of the writings of Moses. Job and 
his friends, though probably not themselves favour- 
ed with any revelation, appear to have had a clear 
knowledge of the being, and the righteous govern- 
ment of the one true God, the maker of the world, 
and of all things in it, and also of a future state of 
righteous retribution. At least so it clearly ap- 
pears tome, though of late, and only of late, some 
' christian writers have questioned this, But how 
miserably bewildered were the wisest of the Greeks 
with respect to these subjects. Of the knowledge 
of a future state, on the only principle of reason, as 
well as revelation, viz. that of a proper resurrection, 
we do not perceive the least trace among them. 
Instead of this, they had adopted a notion of a sepa- 
rate soul, or a ghost, descending after death into a 

region 


Lite 
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region below the surface of the earth, and the most 
absurd fables relating to their condition there; 
though these, do not appear to have had any credit 
with the writers, nor probably with.any persons of 
much thought.and reflection among them. 


Section I, 


Of the Obligation to the Worship of the Gods in 
general. 


‘The general and established opinion of a superi- 
or power, or powers, governing the affairs of the 
world and of men, and the obligation that men were 
under to worship them, according to the customary 
rites of each people, was universal. And this was 
not only the persuasion of the vulgar, but of all the 
writers without any exception, Ina later period it 
is probable enough that what several of the writers 
advance on this subject might arise from a wish not 
to shock the prejudices of the populace ; but with 
respect to the period of which I am now treating, 
there seems to be no reason to doubt of their sincer. 
ity; the precepts on this subject are so numerous, 
and urged in so emphatical a manner by them all. 
The obligation to worship the gods is. urged by So. - 

A 3m lon, 


bi, 
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lon, one of whose sayings w vas, “< honour tbe gods). 


reverence thy par ents.”? 


ine 


None of the seven, wise men of Greece, ¢ can be. 
said to have been writers, and therefore we haye not 
sufficient authority, for their real opinions. But. 
Theognis and Phocylides were; and in the poem 
of the former, we find (v. 170.) ‘* Pray to the gods 
“ who have great power, for without the gods men 
“ have neither good nor eyil.”” Here: we see. the 
belief of this writer in the providence, as W ell as in 

the existence, of the gods ; but we shall have more 
abundant evidence of this hereafter. Phocylides 
says(v. 7.) ‘In the first place worship the gods, 


“ then honour thy parents, judge no. man ‘unjustly, | 


‘‘ for afterwards God will judge thee.” ‘Indeed, 
what this poet says of God may with some reason ‘be 
suspected to have been drawn from the principles 
of revelation, and therefore to be an interpolation. 
Yor he says, v. A8, “ There is one God, wise, pow- 


“ erful, and self sufficient.” 


“% oH esiod, though in his Theogony he siti all. 


the Grecian fables concerning the origin. and. de- 

scent of the gods, all of whom he derives. from the 
earth, which was therefore prior to. them all, yet, his, 

poem intitled On, ii orks. contains, excellent senti- 
ments 


a 
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ments, and good advice on this subject, as well as 
onmany others. Addressing his brother, he says, 
(Lib. I. v 334.) ‘* According to thy ability, sacti- 
“ fice to the immortal gods morning and evening, 
* that they may shew thee favour, and that thou may- 
“ est purchase the possesions of others, and others 
** not purchase thine. Pray (Lib. Il. vy. 84.) to Ju- 
“ piter and Ceres, that you may have a good in- 
“ crease.”? According to Hesiod Jupiter destroy- 
eda whole race of men, because they did not give 
due honour to the gods, (Lib. L v, 138.) | 
Many of Hesiod’s precepts relating to religion, 

and the business of husbandry too, savour ofa ridi- 
culous. superstition ; but at this we cannot w onder, 
considering in how early and ignorant an_age he 
liveds,. “‘ Do not,” says he (Lib. II. vy, 343.) 
«< make. libation, to J upiter with unwashen hands, 
¢* nor to the other immortal gods ;, fer they will not 
“hear, but.abominate, such prayers.”? His poem 
On Days-eontains hardly any thing besides directi, 
ons. of the most superstitious and absurd kind, but 
his two ‘books On Works contain many excellent 
precepts, both of morality, and. common, pru- 


dence, 


A Yi SECTI- 
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on 
SECTION I. 


Of " Superiority of Fupiter, the laa God fo 
the Greeks. — 


Notwithstanding the polytheism of the Greeks, 
they retained so much of the primitive doctrine of 
one supreme God, thatthey gavethis pre-eminence to 
their Jupiter ; and indeed seem to have ascribed to 
him universal dominion, and every attribute requi- 
site for the exercise of it. We sce this even in Ho- 
mer, notwithstanding his account of such actions of 
the same Jupiter as sink him far below the level of 
many men. Buta strolling bard, who got his liv- 
ing by accommodating himself to all kinds of peo- 
ple, could not contradict the popular tales of his 
countrymen, absurd as he might think them; and 
they served, asa very convenient machinery, as it is 
now called, for his poem. 


Besides that one of the epithets of Jupiter in Ho- 
mer (.471é/z) implies wisdom, he is expressly said, 
(Iliad, Lib. XIII. v. 631.) to “excel all the gods 
“¢ and men in wisdom’? ; and when the wisdom of 
be tig and also that of disci 1S praised, it is 

: compar- 
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compared to that of Jupiter (Iliad. Lib. II. 163. 
Lib. VIL. v.74) He is also stiled zheomnipotent (Iliad. 
Lib. II. vy. 115.) and said “‘ to command mortals 
“‘ and immortals” ( Lib. XII. v. 242.) He is repre- 
sented as asserting his own superiority to all the gods 
and goddesses, both in wisdom and power, and they 
all allow it (Iliad, Lib. VIII. v 9) &c. When the 
demolition of several cities, particularly named, is 
ascribed to him, it is added, ‘‘ whose power is the 
** greatest.”? (Iliad, Lib. IX. v. 25.) 


Theognis had the same idea of the great superi- 
ority of Jupiter, when he says (v 802.) “‘ not even 
‘¢ Jupiter, who rules over mortals and immortals, . 
** can please all men.” | 

With respect to the issue of the Trojan war, Ho- 
mer says, ‘‘ the will of Jupiter was done.’ (Iliad, 
Lib. I. v 5.) asifthe whole had depended upon him; 
and yet there remains some doubt whether there 
was not, even in the opinion of Homer himself, an- 
other power in some respects superior to him, and 
which he could not control, viz. Faze as we shall see 
hereafter. 
~ We could not expect such attributes as these of 
the greatest wisdom and power in the son of Saturn, 
though called the father of gods and men (Iliad, 

: AS. Lib. 
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Lib; XV. v. 47.) foraccording-to Hesiod, this Sa.. 
turn was. only the youngest son; or preduetion, of 
the earth and the heavens, and had no-higher epithet, 
than that of crafty (alxwaAouyras) and: the, heavens; 
one of his parents, was the sain of the earth, 
the other of them. b eivsainl | 

This universal opinion of the great superior ity of 
Jupiter had. certainly, a higher origin. than Hesiod’s 


‘Theogony gives him, and must haye been, the re. 


mains of a much purer system. of theology, which 

taught the doctrine of one God, infinitely wise, pow: 

erful, and good, a favourer of virtue, and superin- 

tending all the affairs of men, as, We shall see this, 
Jupiter to do. 


SECTION Hl. 
_ Of Providence. 


The farther we proceed in this examination, the 
more convinced we shall be that the Jupiter of the 
more sensible of the Grecks was a very: different 
person from the son of the crafty Saturn, or the le- 
cherous deity of the vulgar, and. of thé stage; and 
we shall see’ that they gave him a: field, of exertion 
suitable to the. extraordinary powers, with. which 

| they 


* 
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they invested him. According to them, he was 
nothing less than the supreme Governor of the 
world, and the sovereign disposer of all things i in, 
it, and not only of such things as cannot be fore- 
seen or prevented by man, but of such as seem to: 
depend upon human exertion. 

_ Wealth is, to appearance, most certainly acquir- 
ed by industry and economy, directed by good 
sense in the conduct of men’s affairs; but notwith= 
standing this, it is.constantly represented by these 
writers as the giit of Jupiter, and if a man be poor, 
it is by. them ascribed to his not favouring him. 
Hesiod says (On Works, Lib. I. v. 5.) “It is Ju- 
‘< piter who raises up.one, and.depresses another. 
‘Tt is Jupiter who gives poverty to men,” (Oa, 
Works, Lib, II. v. 257.). Theognis says (v. 157: 
165.) ‘No person is rich or poor,”’ and he adds, 
“ good or bad,”’ without adeity. He makes. A some, 
‘rich, and. stheks poor. God surrounds.a good. 
‘< man with every. blessing, good success, and free- 
** dom from folly ;, and we ou ghtto bear whatever, 
“the gods impose, upon us.” (v. 591.) Agreea- 
bly to this he prays. (vy, 1115.).‘¢ May Apollo and. 
Jupiter. grant that, I may. liye free from, evil, en, 
“ joying health and riches.’ 23 He SAYS, however 

“(v. 863. 
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(v. 863.) ‘God gives wealth to many worthless 
“men, who are of no use to themselves, or their 
“* friends ;”? Still, however it is disposed of, it is 
the gift of the gods. And he says (v. 325.) “If 
** the gods give a bad man wealth and riches, like a 
“¢ fool, he cannot restrain his malice, but a just man 
** is the same in good or bad fortune.” He there- 
fore reasonably makes this a motive to a good use 
ofriches. ‘ Whatever God gives to you, of that 
“‘ give to the poor.”? He also makes it a motive 
to bear misfortunes with patience. ‘‘ In misfortune 
“ pray to the gods, and make no boast. (v. 357.) 


According to the poetical representation of Ho- 
mer (Iliad. Lib. XXIV. v. 527) “‘ There are placed 
“at the gates of Jupiter two casks, one of them 
“containing good, and the other evil,” out of which 
it is hereby intimated that he gives to man out 
of one or other of them as he pleases. According 
to the uniform language of Homer, Aonour is also 
the gift of Jupiter, as well as advantages of every o- 
therkind. (Iliad. Lib. II. v. 198.) 


The events of war are, according to Homer, no 
less at the disposal of Jupiter, than wealth and honor, 
though the Greeks had agod, Mars, whose pe- 

Culiar provigce it was to attend toit. He is ex- 
Se pressly 


a 
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pressly called (Iliad. Lib. IV. v 84.) “ the arbiter 
** of war” and is said, (Iliad. Lib. II. v. 309.)* to 
** give the victory to whom he pleases _ It is he” 
he says ‘‘(Tliad. Lib..TI. v. 94.) that makes a man 

‘ a warrior, and he soon turns to flight the valiant” 
(Iliad, Lib. XVI. v.690.) He even inspired Ajax 
with, fear (Lib. XI. v. 543.) Hesiod, agreeably to 
these sentiments, says(On Works, Lib. I. v. 225.) 


“ “J upiter does not visit a just nation with war.?? 


In like manner this poet considers the same Ju- 
piteras the giver of wine, though Bacchus issaid to 
have discovered it, to have imparted it to men, and 
to preside over every thing relating to it. Nay, 
Hesiod, in three or four different places of his The- 
ogny, gives the gods in general the glorious title of 
(Sorypes catwy,) the givers of good. (v.46, 633, 664, 
&c.) It was asayingof Bias, ‘ Whatever good you do 
“ascribe it to the gods.”» These are precious re- 
mains of a very remote antiquity, derived no. 
doubt, from the most genuine and purest source: 

In order to this government of the world, and 
the sovereign distributions of every thing in it, it 
was necessary that the gods, and especially J upiter, 
the chief of them, should know every thing that: 
- passes in it; and accordingly this is taken for 
granted 


aay 
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granted by all the writers within this period. “ Do 
_ not? says Theognis, (v. 1195.) ‘swear falsely 
““by the gods. This is not to be borne, for no- 
“thing can be concealed from them.’ — ‘¢ The 
‘< eve of Jupiter,”? says Hesiod, (On Works, Lib. 
I. y. 265.) “‘ who sees every thing, and under- 
“ stands every thing, is not ignorant of any thing 
** that passes within a state.” ‘He is therefore fre- 
quently appealed to in Homer as always present, 
and.a witness 10 contracts, as in (Iliad, Lib. VIL. 
v. 76.411.) He is prayed to (Iliad, Lib. VII. 
y. 78.) to determine the lot that was’ to decide 
which of the Grecian warriors was to fight Hector. 
_Itwas a saying of Thales (who said that God had 
no beginning and will have no end,) that “neither 
‘‘ the actions, nor the-thoughts, of bad men arewon- 
“¢ cealed from the gods.” : 

- As attending more especially to the affairs of 
states, and kingdoms, Jupiter is répresented as’ 
‘« the euardian of kings,” (Iliad. Lib. If. v. 97.) 
and the Greeks are said to have derived their laws 
from him (Lib. I. v. 239.) How uncertain any 
particular event may be with respect to’ man, it is 
not ‘so; according to Theognis; with respect’ to” 
God. It: is difficult,” he: says: (v. 1074.) “to: 
Lo iiwy “ know 
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“ know how a thing that is not finished will end, 
“ or how God will. bring it about.” 


This is frequently the language of our scriptures 
with respect'to the constant attention that God gives 
tothe affairs of men, distributing health, wealth, 
power, success. in war, and every other natural ad- 
vantage, or withholding them, and. appointing in 
their place calamity of every kind, as he pleases, 
and for reasons that. it is not in the power of nian to 
comprehend. These heathens do not, however, 
seem to have entertained the same persuasion that 
the sacred writers, had, of the wisdom and pood- 
néss of the Supreme Being in these mysterious 
dispensations, which, whether they -could distin- 
guish or not, they always take for granted. These 
heathens. also never express.» the be sentiment 
that occurs so frequently in. the scriptures,, that 
hardships of eyery kind are frequently appointed to 
be the lot of the righteous, for an exercise ef their 
virtue, and.as, the correction. of a kind and judici~ 
ous parent; and that a proper reception. of them, 
and behaviour under them, will entitle the virtu- 
ous sufferers. to a: glorious reward. Having no: 
knowledge of.a future state; they- could. not see: so 
far into the conduct of providence, 


SECTION 
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Section IV. 


Of Fupiter’s Regard to Virtue. 


As the early Greek writers have given to Jupiter 
the government of the world, though not the creati- 
on ofit, and invested him with powers equal to it, 
they have not failed to give him a disposition worthy 
of that high station, representing him as the friend 
of virme in general, and especially of justice, be- 
coming so great a governor. 

Hesiod has many excellent observations, express. 


ed with great energy, on this subject. ‘“ Let us” » 
he says(On Works, Lib. I. v.35.) ‘‘ give right judg- 
“ ments in contests, for these are from Jupiter. Ex- 


“¢ ercise justice, and forget violence, this is the law 
« that Jupiter imposes upon men, and that only 
“¢ beasts of prey should live by violence and slaugh-- 
“ter, (On Works, Lib. I. v.275. ) Jupiter, see- 
‘ing ata distance, punishes injustice and wicked- 
, ness, (On Works, Lib. I v. 236.) the peopledie, 
“¢ women do not bear children, families decrease, 
‘and their ships perish. To just men. Jupiter’ 
*“ sives wealth, and his descendants prosper, but the’ 
«¢ un. 
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‘“unjust man injures himself, and his posterity.” 
(On Works, Lib. I. y. 280.) 

To enforce these admonitions, he gives the fol- 
lowing beautiful allegory, ‘“ O kings, respect jus- 
** tice ;.for the gods, who are conversant among 
“mien, see all the unjust judgments of those who 
bea not regard their threatenings- For there are 
** three myriads, the sons of Jupiter on the earth, 
“the guardians of men, whotake anaccount both of 
“« justiceand injustice, having vestments of air, and 


“ visiting all parts of the earth. Justice is a virgin, 


“the daughter of Jupiter; and if any person: of- 


‘fend her, she immediately complains of it to Ju- 
« piter, and the people suffer for the offences of 
“their kings, who do not decide justly.” (On 
Works, Lib. I. v. 246.) Lastly, he represents 
Jupiter as having resolved to destroy the fifth, and 
last. race of men, on account of their vices and 
depravity in general. (On Works, Lib. I. v..178.) 


Theognis concurs in the same sentiments with 
Hesiod in representing J upiter as_the friend and 
benefactor of good men. “ The wealth,” (v. 197. ) 
“ he saysthat Jupiter giv es to a just man is perma- 
“nent. By injustice and oppresssion many acquire 
“wealth; but it will be lost, for the mind of God 
“is-superior.”? B. More 
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More especially, Jupiter, andthe gods in gene- 
ral, are represented as offended at perjury, and:de- 
termined to punish it. ‘¢ The immortal gods,” 
says Phocylides (v, 15.) ‘hate a false . oath; 
whoever takes it.” And Theognis says, ‘“ never 
‘¢ swear that any thing shall not be; for the gods 
“are angry at it.”? (v. 659.) In Homer Jupiter, is 
frequently appealed to for the obseryance of oaths, 
and requested to punish the guilty, (Iliad, Lib. Hil. 
y. 321.) Talthybias calls to witness in the first 
place Jupiter, stiled on this occasion, by the re- 
markable character of the greatest and the best, 
then the sun, the earth, and the furies, who he says 
punish the perjured under the earth, (Iliad, Lib. 
XIX. y. 257.) | 


Other vices are occasionally mentioned as incur: 
ring the indignation of Jupiter. ‘ Father Jupiter 
‘‘ willnot favour a liar’ (Iliad, Lib. IV. v. 235.) 
‘“* May the celestial gods,”’ says Theognis (vy. 850.) 
‘‘ destroy the man that shall by smooth speeches 
‘< deceive his friend.” Hesiod says (On Works, 
Lib. I. v. 329.) ‘‘ He who deceives the orphan, or 

_“ abuseshis aged parents, J upiter Is certainly angry 
** with him, and at the last he will give an account 
‘of all his unjust actions.”’ In | Homer Mene- 

laus 


‘ 
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jans prays that ‘“ Jupiter may give him to punish 
“* the wicked Alexander, that hereafter all men may 
“ dread to injure a person who has received them 
“with kindness.” (Iliad. Lib. III. vy. 11.) Chi- 
lon being asked what Jupiter was doing, said, 
** He is humbling the proud and exalting the hum- 
‘ ble. 2 


No Jew or Christian tould appeal with more con 
fidence to the justice and equity of the true God 


than. these persons do. to their Jupiter. It is evi- 


dent, therefore, that, whatever name they gave this 
object of their worship they. nad the same idea of 
his general character ; and this must have been de. 
rived from the same source. The belief of arigh- 
teous governor of the world appears never to have 
been wholly abandoned. by mankind. Though 
the name was changed, and muitiplicity took the. 
place of unity, what was most essential to the righ. 
teous administration of affairs was, in cons idera- 
ble . degree, t though acc ompanied Ww ith much super- 
stition, retained. Bs TI he. heathens were deficient 


chiefly i in their ‘ignorance of a future state, in which 
the seeming irregularities, and many unaccounta- 


ble appearances | in this life, wt be rectified to unl- 


versal satisfaction. : 
, a ee RET ION 
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Ssctiow V. 


Of the Inpience of the Fates. ya 
+ issomething remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the omnipotence which the heathens ascribed to 
ther gods, and their, control over the affairs of 3 men, 
they hadian idea of a power which the gods them- 
selves either could not, or did not chus se to oppose. 
This was Fate, or the Fates. And. yet this was a 


divinity to which they never ‘ascribed en sastaed , 
‘wisdom. : 


(Ee 


According to Hes od the Fates were the dang. 
ters of Jupiter, and he gave them this extraordinary _ 
power. ‘‘ Jupiter” (and whom on this occasion 
he styles “ the wise, unrieta:) produced the Parc: 
Mi (yorpas) Clotho, Lachesis, and Attopos, to whom’ 
“he gave the greatest honour, who distribute good: 
‘and evil to mortal'men,” ‘Theogonia v. 905. 
But in another place of the same poem (vs 211)he 

says ‘that “ Night produced odious. Fate ( ego) 
“ and the black Parcee and Death, without ‘the’ 

‘ concurrence of any deity —— and the fatal god- 
: cesses, and cruel Parcee, Clotho, Lachesis, 


‘and - 
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_ “Cand Atropos, who appoint. good and evil to men 
“that are born, who revenging the offences of men 
“‘and. gods, never remit of their anger till they have 
punished the offender,” Here the same powers 
have a different origin, and are altogether indepen- 
dent of Jupiter, or any of the gods, and su perior 
to them all. 


Besides the sovereign power over life and death, 
ahd external advantages of every kind, the affecti- 
ons and characters of men are sometimes ascribed 
to these fates. ‘ The Fates,” says Homer, (fliad, 
Lib. XXIV. v. 49.) « give a patient mind to man.”? 
However, with respect t to the important article of 
life or death, their decision was never violated ; 
and the time, and all the circumstances, of a man’s 
death were determined by them, ‘as well as the 
death itself. Thus Neptune assures Achilles, who 
knew that he was never to return from the siege of 
Troy, that is was not his fate to be drowned in the 
river, when he apprehended that he was: in ereat 
danger from it. (Iliad, Lib. XXI. v. 291. ) .He 
wishes that he might die by the hand of Hector, a 
brave man, but he knew that he should fal] bya 
less noble hand. (Iliad, Lib. X XI. y. 278.) 

Whatever the gods might wish, they: neyer fail. 

B 3, ! ed 
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ed to. acquiesce in the known decision of the fates. 

Achilles, lamenting his destiny, says that “ Hereu- 

‘les, though most dear to Jupiter, was conquered 
‘by Fate, and the anger’ of Juno’ (Tiiad, Libs 
XVILL v. 118.) “t It was inthe fates,”’ he says} 
(iliad. Lib. X VIIE v. 328.) ** that two firiendsio£ 
‘his should die before Troy, as well as: that-le- 
“ was.not to return to Greece.’’ It. was-one-of 
the sayings of Pittacus. ‘ The, Gods .cannot.op-. 
“ nose Fate.’? 

On several occasions the.gods express. some'de® 
eree of fear least the orders of the fates- should. 
be violated. Neptune, expressing his regard’ for 
/Eneas, advises him not to fight before the death. 
of Achilles (Iliad, Lib. XX. v. 336.) though he 
knew that itwas not in the fates that‘ic should:die> 
by his hand. Both Apollo. and:Jupiter! express: 
their concernlest the Greeks should; take ‘roy, be- 
fore the time ordained by: the fates: (Iliad; Lib. 
XXL. vs 516, XX. v. 30:); 

On some-occasions Jupiter, who is:said'to\Have’ 
given this great power to the fates, seems to'think: 
it was in his: power to. control: them, and'to: have 
been halfinclined: to.do.it; but he. yielded:to: the: 
remonstrances of the other gods, who opposed 

his 
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his resolution. _When Hector was driven by A- : 
chilles round. the walls of Troy, Jupiter expressed 
an inclination to save him from death. But Mi- 
nerva says to him, (Iliad, Lib. XXII. v. 180.) 
«‘ Would you deliver from death a mortal man, 
‘¢ destined to die by the fates? Do what you 
“ please, but we, the rest of the gods, will not give 
** our consent.’”” He acknowledged that it was in 
the fates that Sarpedon should die by the hand of 
Patroclus, and wished to convey him to a place of 
safety ; but Juno expostulating with him on the 
subject, he acquiesced. (Iliad. Lib. XVI. v. 432. ) 
The independence of the decision of these fates on 
the will of the gods seems not to have been a fixed 
principle. For Ulysses, speaking to Tiresias in 
the Elysian fields says, according to Homer, (O- 
dyssey, Lib. XI. y..138.) “Per haps the gods them- 

‘“ selves have decreed these things. (ersxAworay) 
At what time this decision of the fates. was made, 
isnot said in these writers ; ; but it was commonly 
supposed. to be at the birth of every particular per- 
son. It was, however, considered as so-irreyoca- 
ble, that these fates, though goddesses, were never 
prayed to, it being taken for granted that whatever 
they had advanced it would never be altered. 


B4, There 
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There was another celestial power acknowledg- 
ed by the Greeks, but seemingly not so early as 
the times of Hesiod and Homer, as they make no 
mention of her. ‘This was Fortune.’ For whate- 
ver was afterwards ascribed to her, is by him, and 
all the other writers that Ihave quoted, ascribed to 
Jupiter, or some other of the gods. 


Neither of these powers are, however, known in 
hescriptures. According to them, every thing in the 
world, life and death, riches and poverty, success, 
or the want of it, in war, and undertakings of any 
other kind, are ascribed to the providence of that 
one God, who created and governs all things, and 
whose will, independently of any such powers as 
those of Fate or Fortune, decides upon every thing. 
To him we are taught to look for every thing, as 
being wholly dependant upon him, and accounta- 
ble to him. ‘This frees the mind from that per- 
plexity, to which the wisest of the heathens must 
have been subject, while they had any apprehensi- 
on of this blind fate to which, whether willingly or 
unwillingly, their gods themselves, without except- 
ing even Jupiter, submitted. : 


SECTI- 
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Section VI. 


i Moral Duties, and also of Death ai the Con- 


sequences of it. 


Almost all the writers that I have quoted in this 
part of my work deliver excellent precepts both 
respecting morals properly so called, and the pru- 
dent conduct of life, similar to the Prover bs-of So- 
lomon, to which they will often well bear to be 
compared. Many parts of Hesiods poem On Works, 
and the sentences of Theognis, are particularly va- 
luable on this account, though the superstition of 
the former, or rather that of the age and the coun- 
try in which he lived, as appears in the second part 
of the poem viz. On Days, is extreme. 

On the subject of death, and its consequences, 
there is a remarkable silence in all the serious wri- 
ters of this period. The knowledge of the doc- 
trine of a resurrection was completely lost, but 
there are traces of a belief that the soul survives 
the grave, though not of any state of righteous Te: 
tribution, in which the righteous will be rewarded, 
and the wicked punished for their actions here, ex- 
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cept in those fables of Homer concerning th® state 
of ghosts in tartarus arid’élysium, probably not se- 
riously believed by himself; so. that the great sanc- 
tion of virtue, familiar to Jews and Christians was 
unknown to them, | ; y 

In Phocylides are some sentences which express 
a clear belief of souls surviving the grave. ‘‘ Im- 
‘age, live for ever. All thé dead are’ eqtial,”? 
(v. 105.) “ but God governs souls. We hope to 
<¢ see the remains of the dead come out of the earth 
“ into light, after which they will be gods. For 
“incorruptible Souls remain in the dead. The 
“spirit is the image of God given to mortals,” 
(v. 100.) According to this the soul continues at- 
tached to the body some time after it is dead, which 
was the opinion of the Egyptians, and the cause, 
as itis thought of their endeavouring’ to preserve 
the bodies so long by embalming them, and keep- 
ing them in their houses. 

After the perusal of this, how happy ought we to 
think ourselves for enjoying the glorious light of the 
Gospel, by which, and by which alone, lif and im- 
mortality are brought to light,' Without this light, 
the wisdom of the world availed but little to the mo: 


ral 
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ral improvement and happiness of man. And as 
we proceed we shall find no increase of light, but 
rather of darkness, with respect to this subject. 


OF . sit" 3 i 
‘THE PHILOSOPHY 
2s 
PYTHAGORAS. 








INTRODUCTION. 


P YTHAGORAES appears to have been the first of 
all the Greeks who gave his whole timeto philosophy 
either in the acquisition of knowledge or in the com- 
munication of it to others. He is said to have beena 
native of Samos, and after having had some instruc- 
tion from Pherecydes of Scyros, (of whom little is 
known, except thathehad some knowledge of Ori- 
ental philosophy,) he went to Egypt; where, hay- 
ing the patronage of the king Amasis, he obtained 
leave to be initiated into the religion and philoso- 
phy ofthe Egyptians. The priests made him un- 
dergo a very severe discipline, including circumci- 
sion, but he submitted to every thing they enjoin- 

ed; and, continuing in the country twenty two 
years, may be presumed to haye acquired all the 
know- 
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‘knowledge that could be obtained there. Finding 
on his return-no sufficiént‘encouragement, in his 
endeavours: to open a school of philosophy in his 
own. country, he-finally settled at Crotona, in that 
part of Italy which, in consequence of having been 
colonized by Greeks, was called Magna Grecia ; 
from which his sect of philosophy was called the 
Italic. Here his disciples were very numerous, 
and they ‘continued with more or less reputation 
| about two hundred years. : 
Ttis not possible to ascertain with any certainty 
what it was that was taught by Pythagoras himself. 
For, besides committing nothing to writing, he en- 
joined the strictest secrecy on all his :pupils, train- 
ing'them to the most severe discipline, the first part 
of, which is said to have been an uninterrupted. siz 
lence! of five years,, By this means nothing of his 
doctrines transpired. till-a ;little before the.time. of 
Plato, which was something more than.a. century; 
after the establishment of the sect, when several phi- 
losophers in Greece having acquired mu chreputa- 
tion by their. writings, the masters of the Italic 
schools began tojpublish what they, had. been tau ight 
of its doctrines, but mixed with their OW ge it 
» Of these later Pythagoreans there are extant tivo. 
curious. and» yalyable. treatises, | one by Ocellus 
Luca. 
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Lucanus and the other by Timceus Locrus, be- 
sides many large extracts by Stobceus from the 
writings of Archytas, and besides many fragments 
from ‘Theages, the Sentences of Democrates, Se- 
cundus, Demophilus and Sextus, and. verses 
which have obtained for their excellence the title 
of golden, written as Fabricius supposes by Empe- 
docles, but certainly by some learned Pythagorean. 
From these sources we must now be content. to 
collect the best account that we can of the general 
principles of the Pythagorean philosophy. They 
are all published in Gale’s Opuscula Mythologica, and 
some of the latter of them I suspect to contain sen- 
timents that do not properly belong to any system of 
heathen philosophy, but tohave been borrowed from 
Christianity. In the choice of these I have been 
very sparing, and they will be noticed, as it is my 
object not to go beyond the time when Christiani~: 
ty became the religion of the Roman emperors. 
‘From the genuine tracts above-mentioned it will, 
not be difficult to collect a pretty just idea of the 
principles of this sect, at least as improved by the 
followers of Pythagoras; and as to what he taught: 
that has never come to light, which was probably 
something more near to the oriental philosophy, it 


is of little consequence to know at present. 
| SEcTI- 
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1 
Szerion I. 
~ Concerning God. 


- That. God is the maker and governor of the 
world, and the sovereign disposer ofall events, was 
taken for granted by all the Pythagoreans, and there 
isa great display of genuine piety in what re- 
‘mains of their writings, Timcus says ‘‘ God is 
“¢ the author and parent of all things, but what is 
“« produced by him we sce with our eyes.” The 
honour due to God, and to other objects of wor- 
ship according to their respective ranks, is incul- 
cated in the first of the golden verses of Pythago- 
ras. ‘‘ In the first place honor the gods, as the 
“* laws direct, and obserye oaths. Then venerate 
‘¢ the famous heroes, and theinfernal gods, perform- 
“* ing with respect to them the rites directed by 
“ the laws.- Then honour thy parents, and nearest 
* relations.’ This probably refers to some religious 
ceremony in honour of men’s ancestors, which is 
to this day a great article 1 in the faligion of the 

Hindoos. 
All this, however, might be in obedience to, 
win laws, the omission of which would have been 
punish- 
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punishable ; but the author of these verses farther 


directs to begin no work without asking the di- 
vine blessing for its success. Evil, as well as 
good, is here ascribed to the providence of God. 
‘© Whatever portion you have of the calamity that 
‘ befals men through the divine appointment bear 
‘¢ with patience, and without complaining. How- 
‘ever, remedy the evil if you can, and consider 
“that the Parcee do not assign much of this ‘to: 
eood men.” Here the assignment of the Parco: 
are considered as the same with the will of the 
gods. One of the sayings collected’ by Demophi- 
lus is, “‘ God sends evil to men not in anger, for‘an- 
‘ger is foreign to God. This takes place when 
‘s things come by accident, whereas nothing can 
‘* come to God but what he wills.” 

- There is much good sense, as well as piety, in 
the precepts of Pythagoras relating to God, at 
least such as are ascribed to him by those who 
collected his sayings. Among-them are the fol- 
lowing. “* Gifts and sacrifices confer no honour 
‘on God, but a pious mind joins it finally to 
** God. For things that are similar must be joined 
* to things similar, (Dem.) God has not on the 
‘earth a place more suitable to him than a chaste; 


“¢ and 
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“© and pure mind. (Id.) If you consider that’ 
“‘ whatever is done by the mind or the body is 
*“ seen by God, you will revere his presence, from 
“‘ whom nothing can be concealed; for you will 
“* have God residing in your breast,” (id.) Having 
mentioned .a variety of. good. works, the golden 
~ yerses add, ‘‘ ‘These will put you in the way of di- 
*< vine virtue.”? | | 
‘It isthe more Ai that these pious senti- 
ments were the genuine produce of the Pythagore- 
an school, as it was nearer to the patriarchal times, 
and. something like those in the book of Job, when 
true piety was still more prevalent, and more free 
from superstition. We shall, however, see a la- 
mentable. departure from the simple idea of revela- 
tion, when we see what the Pythagoreans say con- 
cerning t the structure of the world, and the nature 
of the human soul, on which subjects they led the 
way. to: all the wild ideas of Plato and some of the 
seritiments of Aristotle, though these do not seem 
to have been willing to acknowledge their obligati- 
ons to them, 


Secrr | 
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Of the Suructure e the World, 


We shall see in this section how far the minds of 
the most intelligent men can wander from reason 
afc common sense, when they speculate on subjects 
that are above their Comprehension, and on’ which, 
having no light from revelation, it was impossible 
that they should get any at all. sig toa 


Moses with great simplicity, as expressing all 
that he believed, and all that he could know, ¢ on ‘the 
subject, says “In the beginning God created. the 
heavens and the earth. But these philosophers, hay- 
ing lost every tradition of this kind, (which, how- 
ever, was retained in the East) maintained that the 
universe had no beginning, as well as ‘that it will 
have no end, ‘ All plants and animals, says Ocel- 
“Jus Lucanus (Cap. 1. & 3.) and also the human, 
“ race, have always been, and will ever be as they 
‘now are.”? ‘This, too, is contrary to the “doe- 
trine of our scriptures, which holds out to us a far 
mere pleasing prospect, viz. a perpetual progress 
toa better state of things, and the great advantage 

which 
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which virtuous men will derive from it, fh their 
own constant improvement, and the removal of eve- 
ry i impediment to it, with every thing else that is 
painful and distressing to them. Of this no. hea-- 
then philosopher had the least idea. Pky! 
‘Notwithstanding ‘the’ opinion of the Pythagore- 


ans, of one Stipreme God, they admitted many in- 
ferior deities, and ‘particularly. considered the 


_world as ended with life and divinity, and in their’ 
account of the formation of it we shall see the zzte/-’ 
livible ideas of Plato, which he, no doubt, borrow- 
ed from them. ‘ God,’ says Timeus, “ form- 
<©ed the world out ofall kinds of matter. Ft is 
<< one, the only begotten, endued with a soul and 
‘< reason... When God willed to produce a per 
<< fect offspring, he made this generated god, not to 
“* be perishable from any cause except by the god 
“that made it. ‘The world therefore remains as it 
“‘ was created by God, free from corruption and 
“¢ death, ; It is the best of all, created things, since: 
“¢ it srose pat the best of causes. Tn this the.cre-, 
“* ator proposed to himself no model made by hand, 
“ but his own ideas, and intelligible essence, accord-_ 

* ing to which, when things are made with exqui- 
“ site art, they are the most beautiful, and require 

“ not to be mended by any new operation,’? 

C 2. Tu 
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In. a farther account of these zdeas, he Says, 
“ There i is in the universe something that 1 is per- 
“ manent, and intelligible, the examplar of the 
-« things thatare produced, which are in a perpetu- 
‘al flux. They are called zdeas, and are compre- 
hended by the mind.” He afterwards calls these 
ideas forms which are comprehend by: the mind, _ 
and science. ‘‘ Before the, heayens existed, there 
“¢ were forms, and matter, and God, who is good, is 
“ the author of that. which 1s best.” 

The Pythagoreans speak of every thing as adapted 
‘toharmonical numbers, and on this subject Timeeus 
oes into many particulars, which it would be te- 
dious to recite. ‘‘Of these,” however, he ‘says 
‘the soul of the world is constituted. Life,”? hes 
says, ‘‘ supports the body, and the cause of this is 
“ the soul (buy«). Harmony supports the world, 
‘Cand the cause («/]:@- ) of this is God.” Frag. 
menta. | ew 
“¢ God,” he says, “ placed the soul of the world 
‘* in its center, and also produced it externaliy,”” 
probably meaning that, though seated in the center, 
its operation goes beyond it. 

_ The world is not the only inferior deity in this 
system. ‘ In every part of the world,” says Ocel- 

lus 


ey 
é 
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lus Luganus (cap. 3.) ‘there are inhabitants of a 
nature proper to it, as gods in the heavens, men up- 
on the earth, in the higher regions demons, and of 
course the race of man must always continue. 


Matter these philosophers seem to have consider- 
ved as having always existed, independently of the 
deity, and as having been subject to laws which he 
could not wholly control. “Whence,” Timeeus 
says, though with ‘some degree of. obscurity. 
“There are two causes ofall things, mind of those 
ae things which are produced with reason, and 71e- 
*< cessity of those which exist by a kind of force, 
* according to the powers and properties of body. 
They, therefore, did ‘not want any other cause of 
évil besides matter. 
Secrion III. 
. Of the Human Soul. 


According to these Pythagoreans, the human soul 
isnot of anature so distinct from the body, but 
that it has both some connection with it, and some 
properties in common with it. ‘‘ The source of 


“yjce,” says Timeeus; is in pleasure and grief, 


aS “ desire 


~ 
oo 
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‘* desire and fear, which being excited, in-thesbo- 
‘« dy, get mixed with the soul, and have obtained, 
‘< various names from their various effects, as love, 
“desire,” &c. so that the passions are common to. 
the. soul and the body, though they are first excited 
in the latter, 


They maintained, however,. the superiority. of 
the mind to the body as when Archytas (Gale’s, 
Op. myth, p- 732.) says, “In allhuman thingswis- 
‘‘ dom is most excellent, as the sight 3 is more..so, 
« than the other senses, the mind ( yous) than the ‘soul 
© (buy) and the sun. than the stars.” Here we 
have two parts of the soul, or of the man, _ dis. 
tinguished by their respective. names, the. former, 
signifying the seat of intelligence, and the other that 
of mere animal life. ie 


Timeeus explains this division of the soul far. 
ther when he says, ‘ One part ofthe human soul is 
* endued with reason and intelligence, but the o. 
** ther is without reason, and stupid. The former 
‘t isthe more excellent, but both have their. seat a- 
“bout the head, that the other parts of the soul, 
“‘ and of the body too, might be;subservient to it}, 
‘* as being under'the same tabernacle, of the body. . 
** But that part of the soul which is without reason, ' 

7 and 
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** and which is prone to anger, has its seat about 
“ the heart; and that which has concupiscence. 
*« has its seat about the liver. But the brain is the 
“‘ prmciple, and root, of the spinal marrow; antl 
“in it the soul has the. seat ‘of its government.,? 
(Gale’s, opus. myth. p. 556. 557.) 


Theages divides the soul in the same manner, 
“ One of the parts,” he says, ‘* has reason, another 
«“ anger, andthe third desire. ‘The virtue of pru- 
“* dence,’ he says, ‘‘ belongs to the first part, for- 
“ titude to the second, and temperance to the third, 
«and justice is the virtue of the whole soul,’ 
(ibid. p. 688.) net 
| How much more > simple and satisfactory is the 
short, account that Moses gives of the formation and 
constituent principles of man, After giving anac. 
count of the formation of all other animals, he says 
that in the last place, God made. man of the dust of 
the ground, and then breathed into him the. breath: 
of life, after which. he was a living soul, or. being ; ; 
that is, after the man was completely made, withall 
his powers, those of the mind, as well as those of’ 
the body, God enabled, him to breath, by which all 
his, » powers were excited, and, brought.into actual 
exercise, : Nothing is here said of any division of 
C4, the 
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the principle of life, but he adds, that man was 
made in the likeness of God, meaning probably hav- 


ing capacity of knowing, and of having ititercourse 


with him, which othér animals have not: ; and that 
he gave him dominion over all the other animals, 
properties which he has, and fully exercises. 

The account given by these Pythagoreans of the 
state of thesoulafier death, isstill more unsatisfactory 
and inconsistent. According to the golden verses, 
the soul is immortal. “ If,” says the author (v. 70.) 

‘when you have left the body, yop arrive at the 
“free ether, you will be with the incorruptible 
‘‘ immortal gods, and be no longer mortal,” Tim- 
cus gives the following more detailed account of 
the power of man to attain this state, as well as of the 


punishment of those whose vices | disqualify them 


for it; but it is with a sufficient intimation, that he 
considered it as founded on mere fable, calculated 
for the use of the vulgar, and’ by no means agreca- 
ble to truth , so that itis probable that at this time 
‘the Pythagoreans. had wholly abandoned all belief 
ina future sfate, “ Music,” he’ says, “and the 
“directrix of it philosophy, are adapted by God, 

“and the laws, for the improvement of the mind, 


‘‘ and they accustom, persuade, and: compel, that 


part of the soul which has no reason to be gentle, 
free 


= een 


= 
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‘free from anger, and desire......... Science, 
‘and antient and venerable philosophy, free the 
‘* mind from false and vain opinions, and great ig- 
“ norance, and raise it to the contemplation of hea- 
‘¢ venly things, in the knowledge of which, ifa man 
* so conduct himself as to be content with his lot, 
‘< and with the accidents of life, and thus aspire af- 
“‘ tera moderate and temperate life, he is in the 
* way to true felicity. And certainly he to whom 
** God has. given this lot is led by the truest opini- 
‘¢ ons to the most happy life. Butifon the other 
‘“hand any be refractory, and will not obey these 
‘“‘ sacred precepts, he will be amenable to those 
‘‘ laws which denounce both celestial and infernal 
ec punishments. Unrelenting punishments await 
*‘ the unhappy manes, and other things mentioned 
“ by the Ionic poet, as derived from. tradition, by 
“the hearing of which he wished to draw the minds 
“© of men to religion and purity. On this account 
“ey approve of his conduct. As we cure diseased 
‘bodies by unwholesome medicines if they will not 
‘* yield to those that are wholesome, so we restrain 
‘¢ minds with deceitful discourses, if they will not 
‘‘ yield to true ones. On this account, too, fo- 
“reign punishments are denounced,’’ (that is, 


C4. such 
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suchas were believed by foreign, nations, )‘ as. the 
i si EUS ations. of souls into various bodies, 
‘ viz. those of the idle into the bodies of, women, 
Pe eas ers into those of wild beasts, of the libidi- 
‘nous into those of hogs or bears, of the light and 
int into fowls, of the idle amd. foolish into aqua. 
‘< tic animals” (Gale’s, Op. Myth. p. 565. 566.) 
&c. Certainly the man who could write this could ‘ 
have no belief of any future punishment of the 
wicked, whatever he might think of the state of the 
virtuous after death. | | 
But when the question what is death was put to 
Secundus, his answer is decisively against any fu. 
ture state at all. “It is,” he says, * an eternal 
“ sleep, the dread of the rich, the desire of the poor, 
“ the inevitable event, the robber of man, the flight 
“ of life, and the dissolution ofall things.” (Gale’s, 
Op. Myth p. 641.) Such were the comfortless 
prospects. of this philosophy i in its most advanced, 
state. What a wretched choice would a christian 
make by exchanging his religion for this. 


’ Secrr- 
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| SEcTION IV. 
Of Good Me: Evil, Virtue and Vi ice. 


The writings of the Pythagoreans contain num- 
berless excellent moral maxims and precepts, ex- 
pressed i in the most forcible language, and their ac- 
count of what j is good | is agreeable @ common sense, 

_ which’ we shall see was not the case with many of 
the philosophers who eame after them. ; 
© Some “goods,” says: Archytas, “ are desired 
“ on their own account, some on the account of o- 
“¢ ther things, and a third both for their own s sake, 
“and. that of other things. What then is that 
‘* good which is. desired on its own account, and 
*‘ not for the sake of any thing else ? Itis iia? 
‘© ness. For the sake of this we desire every thing 
‘‘ else, but this for the sake of nothing farther. 
« (Gale’s, Op. Myth. p. 674.) A good man is not 
‘‘ immediately and necessarily happy, but a happy. 
‘‘ man must be good. You must not,”’says De-; 
mophilus, “hastily pronounce that man’ happy 
‘who depends upon any thing that is liable to 
«change and decay, but on himself, and on ‘God. 
This only is firm and stable.” (Ib. p. 624.) 
There 
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There was a great degree of austerity in the dis- 
cipline, and general maxims of the Pythagoreans, 
which forbade all unnecessary or atifications. With 
respect to the commerce of the ‘sexés, Ocellus Lu- 
canus, (Ch. 4. Gale’s Op. Myth. 53 Ts) says, ‘* God 
ne on proper instruments, and appetites, to men 

‘ not forthe sake of pleasure, but for the propagation’ ih 
‘Cofthe species. Ifthere be any commerce with - 
‘¢ women with any other view, the offspring will be 
** the bane of society. They will be wicked and 
‘* miserable, hateful to God, to demons, and to 
‘‘ men, and also to families and states. For this 
*¢ reason,’”’ he adds, << laws were made in. Greece 
‘< that men should-have no commerce with their 
‘© own mothers, daughters, or sisters, nor in any 
“< sacred place, or in public.”? He also says that 
“ all commerce contrary to nature”? by which he 
no doubt meant sodomy, “‘ must be prevented.” _ 


Many of the sentences of Demophilus. breathe 
such a spirit of devotion, that. they are justly sus- 
pected ofa purer source than any heathen philoso- 
phy. On, this account I shall quote but few of 
them. ‘Do not ask of God what you cannot — 
«keep; for no gift of God can be taken from you. 
* He, therefore, will not give what you cannot, 
‘keep. 
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ah Keep-.:: en gift. of God i is_greater than vir- 
pak oer sre frugal and poor] philosopher lives a 
life Tike tot that of God, : and he considers it as the 
“< sreatest wealth, that he possesses ‘nothing exter- 
‘< nal (that is out of his control) nothing unneces- 
“sary. orthe acquisition ofriches inflames co- 
‘« vetousness, but to live well and happily nothing 
*‘ is requisite but to act justly......... Being born 
“* of God, and having our root in him, we should 
‘‘ adhere to it. For springs of water, and the pro- 
“« ductions of the earth, dry up, or putrify, when 
“cut off from their respective sources........ 
“< Tt is impossible that the same person should be 
<¢ addicted to pleasure, or the acquisition of richcs, 
*« and be devoted to God.. And though he should 
*« sacrifice hecatombs, he is the more impious, and 
** farther removed from religion and God.” (Gale’s, 
Op. Myth. p. 620, 625.) 

But what are the best maxims, precepts, or e- 
ven laws, without proper sanctions? They will be 
admired, and respected, by those who are previous- 
ly disposed to observe them ; but on others, which 
is the thing principally to be aimed at, they will 
have no effect whatever; but may even be ridicul- 
ed, and openly disregarded. And what are the pro- 
per sanctions of virtue and piety, which evidently 

have 
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ade always a any. pee in this life, but that provi- 


dence ‘of God which extends to: ‘another, and with 
this the “Pythagorean philosophy was not pro 


vided. 
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Boos Bistonyt of Socrates isso Sepia a neers 
menon inthe heathen. world, and his general beha- 
viour, and. the manner of life to which he devoted 
himself, have in them so much that resemble those 
of the ancient prophets, and even of our Saviour, 
that they have alw rays drawn the particular attenti- 
on of the friends of divine revelation though these, 
have formed very different opinions on the subject. | 
If we look into any account of the Grecian “phi- 
losophers who preceded Socrates. or who followed 
him (and some of the most eminent of the latter 
were his professed disciples) we shall find none of - 
them to resemble him, even in. the general features 
of his conduct, though his education as a philoso- 
pher was in all respects the same with theirs ; and 
; they all fell far short of him with feSpeee to purity of | 
moral character. — 
|  Ifwe may dépend upon, what is transmitted to 


Us. 
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us concerning him by-Xenophon and. Plato, who 
were his cotemporaries and disciples, both men of 
great eminence, (and there were no writers in the 
heathen world whose characters stand higher than 
theirs) he was a very extraordinary man with re- 
spect both to wisdom and virtue. And as Socrates 
had enemies as well as friends, and his accusers 
must have had their friends too, had the accounts 
of Xenophon or Plato not been in the main agreea- 
ble to truth, it would have been in our power, (as 
the age abounded with writers) to perceive some 
trace of their objections. But nothing of this kind 
appears. , 
From both these accounts we must conclude 


that Socrates was a man who, from early life, not 


only abstained from vice himself: and practised e- 


very thing that he thought to be a virtue, but one. 
who devoted himself to the promoting of virtue in. 


others; continually throwing himself i in the way of 


every person | whom he thou ght he could benefit by 


his exhortations or instructions ; that by this 
means a considerable number of young men, espe- 


cially those of the best families, of much consider. 


tion and wealth, in the city of Athens, were strong- 
ly attached to him; and yet, that though he was 
poor, 
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poor, and many of them were rich, he never accept- 
ed of any reward for his instructions. 

In his conduct as a citizen he was most uncor- 
tupt and fearless, risking his popularity, and even 
his life, rather than consent to any thing that ap- 
peared to him unjust. When he was falsely ac- 
cused he behaved with the greatest magnanimity at 
his trial, and when sentence of death was passed up- 
on him he yielded to it with the greatest calmness. 
He refused to solicit for any abatement of the sen- 
tence as a favour, and declined all the offers of his 
friends to assist him i in an escape from prison. 
When the fatal cup was brought to him, he drank 
it with the greatest readiness and composure, and 
died with much apparent satisfaction. 

The sentiments and principles of such a man as 
this, who lived in the most polished city of Greece, | 
ata period the most distinguished for every thing 
that can contribute to fame, in arts, science, or po- 
licy, and yet the most addicted to idolatry of any 
vity in Greece, certainly deserves to be i investiga- 
ted, and his conduct to be scrutinized; and this I 
shall endeavour to do in the best manner that the 
materials v We are, geht with will enable me. 


D. 
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_Srorrow I. k ere 
~ Of the Polytheisne and ig of Socrates. 


t That Socrates was aft idolater, or a worshi upper 
of a multiplicity of Gods, and such as were ac- 
know ledged by his countrymen, and that he con- 
formed inall respects to the popular modes of wor- 
ship, cannot be denied. ‘ He sacrificed, says X¢- 
ar nophon, (p.2.})both on the public altars of the ci- 
' * ty;, and often at his own house; and he also prac- 
“ ticed divination in the most public manner.”” On 
tial he said, (p. $77.) ‘he had never sacrificed 
“ to, oracknowledged, or sworn by, or even made 
_ mention of, any gods but Jupiter, Juno, and o- 
'_ “ thers that were received by his fellow citizens. 
_ “Do not I believe,” says he, (p. 3.) ‘ that the 
‘sun, and the moon, are gods as well as others 2” 
‘‘ Do we not suppose demons” (and one of these he 
acknowledged to have given particular attention to 
him) ‘ to be either gods, or the sons of gods,”’ 
(p. 21. ) And in his last moments, after he had 
drunk the poison, recollecting a VOW that | he had 
made to sacrifice a cock to Esculapius, he desired 
Crito, a pupil and particular friend of his, to dis- 
: charge 
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charge it for him, and begged that he would not 
neglect to do it, (p. 186.) Though on one occa- 
sion he speaks of one God that constructed and pre- 
serves the world, (p. 318.) he does not say that he 
-was the only God. | 
Ad heathens and idolaters, civilized or uncivili- 
zed; were addictedto divination , imagining that 
by this means they could pry into futurity, and find 
out what their gods signified by certain signs, as 
the fight of birds, the form of the livers of the ani- 
mals. ‘they s sacrificed, and many other things, which 
are generally considered as accidents. Socrates 
was so.far from seeing the folly of these observan- 
CES), that he was to an immoderate degree assidu- 


ous in his attention, to them. Being of opinion, 

(p- 8.) that “ ce the gods:signified their will by divina- 
*« tion to ‘those whom they were disposed to fa- 
“ your. ” "Whenever he was in doubt about any 


Pit tert Suu is 7 fiat ie 
hing of of j importance, he sent some of his friends to 


smi oracle ( (p- 5. .) and he advised his fi friends, 
1 NEES occasion oe the knowledge of any ty 
that t ey could not attain to themselves, to apply t 
the. in the modes of divination, (f p. 352; 3) Say 
an that., “they who. would regulate either their 
own. affairs, or those of the state, stood in need of 
peri practices.” (p. 5.) 
D 2. Besides 
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Besides having recourse to the usual modes of 
divination, Socrates believed that, upon every oc- 
casion of importance, the will ofthe gods was signi- 
fied to himself in particular; but in what manner 
he does not clearly say. He sometimes calls it a 


voice (Pwvy) p. 28. At his trial he said he had of- 
ten been heard to say that a divine voice was fre- 


aie present with him. 


Notw ithstanding all this evidence of the polythe- 
istic sentiments, and corresponding practice, of So- 
crates, Rollin and others suppose him to have been 
a believer in the divine unity, and to have been sen- 
sible of the absurdity and folty of all the popular 
superstitions, and of the popular worship of his 


country. But I am far from seeing any suffici- 
ent evidence ofthis. If he had had the weakness, 


which however is never ascribed to him, to conceal, 


this before his judges, he might have avowed it be- 


fore his death, bearing a dying and most honoura- 
ble testimony to. important truth; whereas, on 
both these .occasions, his language and conduct 
were the very reverse of what, on the supposition 
of this superior knowledge, they ou ght to have 
been. Indeed I much question whether any per- 
son educated as Socrates was, among polytheists 

re RT ee Soe 
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and idolaters, could possibly, by the mere light of - 
nature, have attained to a firm belief of the divineu- » 
nity, though he might in some degree have been 
sensible of the folly and absurdity of the prevailing 


i ag 


Section Ii, 


The Sentiments of Socrates concerning the Begs, 
and their Prowdence. 


A aici and idolater as. biashenieol was, i ee had 
just and honourable sentiments concerning the di- 
vine power and providence, and of the obedience 
that men owe to the gods, And thou eh his ideas 
on these subjects are far short’of what we find in 
the Psatms of David, and the writings of the He- 
brew prophets, they are much more rational and 
sublime than the opinions of the heathens in gene. 
ral, or those of the philosophers that followed him. 

We have seen that Socrates ascribed to a god 
the formation and government of the world, where- 
as, according to Hesiod ( whose theogony was, no 
doubt, that which was generally received by the 
: Greeks) the world had been: from eternity, and the 
ra of the gods was subsequent to it. Sacrates 
rasvod? * D3. point 
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points out in particular the wisdom ‘and goodneés » 
of providence in the disposition of the different sen- . 
ses and the several parts of the human body, -as . 
that of the eyes, the eye-lashies, and eye¢-lids; ‘and... 
in the structure of the teeth, which in the different » 


animals are shaped and situated in the most conve- 
-nient manner, the best adapted to their respective 
uses (p. 62.) He had, no doubt,thie same opinion of 
the wisdom and goodness displayed in the structure- 
and disposition of every thing else in nature. 
He, moreover, believed that the gods know eve- 


ry thing that is not only said or done, but that is ~ 
even thou ght and intended, though ever so private- : 
ly; being present in all places; so that, whenever 


they think proper, they can give intimations toman 
of every thing relating to them, (p. 14.). **'The’ 
“* deity”? (ro Ss10v) he says, (p. 65.) “sees and hears. 
‘“ all things, is every where present, and takes care. 
“* of all things.’? And he makes this obvious and: 
practical use of the doctrine, viz. that “‘if men be- 
“‘ lieved it, they would-abstain from all base acti- 
‘* ons even in private, persuaded that nothing that 

“¢ they did was unknown to the gods.” (p- 70.) 
The gods, he also thought, ‘know every thing 
that is future, though they conceal the knowledge 
of those things from mem in general; so that, 
* though 


——— ss - 
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« though a man builta house, he could not be cer... 
“¢ tain that he should inhabit it, nor coulda general: — 


«< be sure whether it would be proper for him to — * 


<¢ march his army, &c.”” (p- 6.), Agreeably to this, : 
it was his custom, ‘in his prayer to the gods, to re-~ 
quest that they would grant him what was ‘good, 
without specifying what he wished for; since they: 
best knew what was so. (p. 45.) Like the hea-. 
thens in-general, he considered lightning as com- 





ing more immediately from the gods, as one mode. 
of giving intimations to men, (p. 312.) . 

» According to ‘Socratés, it 18 the spate that have 
made the distinction between men and the inferior’ 
animals, having given them rational souls, SO. that 
they only know that there are gods, and can wor- 
ship them. ‘ There is no such principle and ex 
* cellent quality,” he said “in the brutes ; and in 
- consequence of this superiority, men are like’ 
** gods with respect to other animals,” ’ (p. 66.) 


Speaking of the goodness of the gods to man, he, 
says, (p. 306.) ‘they supply us not only with ne-. 
“« cessaries, but with things that are adapted to give, 
“6 aS  pleasuae.” He mentions particularly as their. 
gifts, water and fire, the grateful and useful change. ~ 
_ of the seasons, ‘and our. various senses, adapted to 
Ee D 4, ~ peculiar 
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pectli species:of good. “ This,” he wae (p. 5 310. ) 

‘* shews their concern for us.” 

Socrates considered all unwritten laws, obligato. 
ry on man in society, the origin of which cannot be 
traced, as having the gods. for ‘their authors. A-. 
mong these he mentions the universal maxim, 'that 
the gods ought. to’ be worshipped, (p. 327.) that 
gratitude is due to benefactors, that parents ought 
not to have sexual commerce with their children, 
and all other: universally. pgombane all isa 
of morality. | 

In answer to the objection from our not seeing 
the gods, he mentions several things in nature, the 
existence and powers of which cannot be denied, 
and which are invisible or inscrutable by. uS, as 
lightning, the wind, and the intellectual ‘powers of | 
man; “ Thus,” says he, (p. 313.) “* when we see 


“* the powers of the gods, we must reverence them, 
“ though we do nat see them.” 


Nothing can exceed the respect that Socrates en. 
tertained for the authority and will of the gods, 
whenever, and in whatever manner, it was made 
known. “If,” says he, (p. 51. ) “ the gods signi- 
** fy their will, we must no more depart from it, 

“ and take other counsel, than we should prefer the 
** conduct of a blind man, who did not know the 

“ read, 
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_ © yoad, to: that of one who saw it“and‘knew it; al- 
“‘ ways prefering the direction of the sane to that 
‘ofmen.? | 

“Agreeable'to this, when he was: idalrettne his 


judges; he said, (p. 40.) that ‘“ifthey would acquit 


‘himon condition that he would discontinue his” 
“instructions to young persons, which he believ- 


‘“edithe gods had enjoined him, or suffer death, he 
*« would answer that he must obey god rather than 


** man ; and that ifthey should banish him to any 
* other country, he should think it his duty, to do 
“there what he had done at Athens.” (p. 40.) 
“* ‘Whatever be the situation in which a man is plac- 
“ed, there, he said, he should remain at any risk, 

“even of life, (p. 23. ie dreading: ‘Daseness more 
“ than any thing else. So the gods having, as, I 


oi believe, placed me where I have beén, and order 


“ed me to remain philosophizing, and scrutinizing, 
a myself and others, Imust not desert that station, 
“for fear of death, or any thing else.” 


- When Aristodemus, with whom he was ‘ae 


4 


coursing on this subject, said that he did not deny 


that that there were gods, but he thou ght they were 


too great to stand in need of his worship, Socrates 
replied, (p. 64.) that the. greater they aba nat? more 


: 4 were to be honoured. 
: D 5. As 


ae 


As to the manner in which the gods were to be: 
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honoured, he, like other heathens, thought it was to» ” 


be determined by the laws of every session 
BY But he, justly thought that the.satisfaction 
the gods received’ from these marks of respect) didi 
not depend. uport the costliness,.of| the sacrifice.’ 
‘« The offering of a poor. man,”’ he said;)(p. 49.) 
eptable to the gods, as the more expense 


ad tact raves: bow. 
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oy the evcllnt moral Character of Socrates. 
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These, it cannot be denied, are re.excellent senti-, 
ments, and much to be admired, “considering, the, 
little light that, Socrates had, viz. that. of nature, 

only, uninstructed by any revalation. And ) ith, 
him these sentiments were not merely speculative., 
His whole life seems to have been strictly yconform., 
able to them, being eminently virtuous, and whol- 
ly devoted to the service of his fellow. citizens. i 

‘Xenophon, who knew him well (though, hay. 
ing been his. pupil, we may suppose him to have 
been prejudiced in his favour) gives the following. 
general account of his character and conduct, (Ps, 


359.) 


- 
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359.)  ‘‘He was.so religious 'that he did nothing 
«without the advice of the gods. .He was so 
“< just, that he never injured any person in the. 
‘‘ smallest matter, /but rendered, every /service . in, 
< his power to those with whom: he: had. any, con-’ 
“ nection.| He was so temperate. that he cnever, 
“ preferred. what,syas,grateful to, what was useful,, 
“He was so prudent, that he never mistook... the. 
«< the worse for, the better ;.nor.did, he want, the; 
‘advice of others, but always judged for himself, 
‘Tn his conversation, he excelled in defining what 
‘< was right, and in shewing it to others, reprov-) 
“« ing the vicious, and poonine: to the practice 
“f ofivirtives?? i.coastaoe ad} to soauial oil 
» Though the circumstances sof Shiciaies were the’ 
reverse: of affluent, he would never recelve any) 
gratuity for the lessons that, he gave, as all other 
philosophers and public teachers did; and by this 
means, as he said, (p. 74.) he preserved his free-~ 
dom and independence. When upon his trial he, 
was urged by his friends to supplicate the judges, » 
as was the universal custom, in order to move their: 
compassion, he refused to ask any favour even of) 
them ; being of opinion that this was contrary: to: 
the /aws, according to which, and not according 
to eid judges ought to decide, (p. 317.) © 
In 
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_ In all the changes-in the political state of the tur- 
billent city’ of Athens, which ‘were ‘many i in the 
time of Socratés, He adhered inflesibly t to' what he 
‘thought to be fast, “without being” fnifluencéd by 
hope or fear. © This was’ particularly: ‘conspicuous | 
on two occasions, © "The first was'when, being one’ 
of the judges in the’case of the ten'generals who’ 
were tried for their lives on account of their not col~ 
lecting and burying the dead after a’ naval engage- 
ment, ‘and all the rest (influenced, no’ doubt, by 
the ‘popular -clamour against. them) condemned: 
them to die, he alone refused to concur in the sen- 
tence.’ ‘Soon after the citizens in general, convin- 
ced of the injustice of the sentence, though after i it 
had been carried into execution, approved of his 
conduct. The other was during the government. 
of the thirty tyrants, when, though m manifest: 
danger of his life, he refused to approve of their 
measures; and he escaped by nothing but their o- 
verthrow, and the city recovering its liberty. 

_ That Socrates at the close of life expressed: his 
satisfaction in his own conduct cannot be thought 
extraordinary. It was, he observed, (p. 366.) in 
concurrence with the general opinion of his coun: 
trymen, and with a declaration of the oracle at 
Delphi in his favour. For when it was consulted, 


by 
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ly Chzrephon, one of his disciples, the answer 
was, that there was no person more honorable 
(cAsuSeporepe) more just, or more wise. * than he. 

(pe STbui ! : H' Bi | 
He put, however, a very modest construction 
on this oracle ; which was that, though he knew 
no more than other men, he did not, like them, 
pretend to know more. (p. 9. 12.) so that he-only 
knew himself, and his own ignorance, better than 
other men. His reputation in consequence of it, 
and of his conduct in general, had no other than 
the happiest influence upon. him. For, address- 
ing his judges (p. 34. ) he observed, that “it be- 
‘* ing a generally received opinion, that he was Wi- 
« ser than other men,” he said that ‘ whether that 
« opinion was well founded or not, he thought he 
“ ought not to demean himself by any meni 
*¢ action.”” : ty 
Notwithstanding Socrates’ s consciousness of in- 
teprity, and general merit, and. the good opinion 
of the wise and. yarous, he was so sensible of the | 
malice * 


i Tn pe idl the response of the olen is ex- 
‘ikand by cwPpovecstsp@s but Plato always uses 
the..word cohilep@. Gi ieero Ut referring tottus~ 
es the word sapientissimus.... KAN + gh at 
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malice of ret see siee that when id was brou ght 
solani and. ener he kee his surprize 


when he found that he was condemned by a majo- 
rity of no more than three votes, (P- 36. uae of 


500.* 


It being customary at Athens, when any person 
was found gu ‘ty of the charge brou ght: against him; 
to require him to say what, in his own opinion, 
his punishment should be; and this question be- 
ing proposed to Socrates, conscious as he was of 
no demerit, but on the contrary of his valuable 
services to his country ; he said that, since he had 
made no gain by his profession of. public instrac- 
tor, had never held any lucrative office in the state, 
and he was poor, he was, like other persons in a 
similar situation, and with similar claims, enti- 
tled to a maintenanee at the public expensé in the 
Prytaneum, (p. 37.) If they destroyed him, he 
farther said, they would not soon find another liké 
him, (p. 27.) "This has the appearance of vanity 
and ostentation. But if the praising a man’s self 
be.at all os it is on such an occasion. as 


this, 


x This, exclusive of the prestde Rollin Suppo- 
ses to have been the number of the judges. | 
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this, when he is unjustly censured 3 and condemn, 
ed by others. . 


Stee 
Section IV, 


The Inper fection of Socrates’s Ideas concerning 
: Piety, and Vi irtue in general. 


eo J ust and sublime as were “the ‘sentiments that 
Socrates professed concerning the power and pro- 
vidence of the gods, and ofthe obligation that men 
.. are under to reverence and worship them, his ideas 
of the manner in which this was to be done were 
by no:means such as might have been expected in 
consequence ofthem. Acéording to him, all the 
duties that properly rank under the head of piety 
are the observance of.the religious. rites of the 
countries in which men live. ‘The gods, he, 
* says, (p. 338.) are not to be honoured by every 
“man as he pleases, but as the laws direct.” 
This was agreeable to the answer received from 
Delphi, when inquiry was made concerning the 
manner in which men should please the gods ; for 
-the answer returned was, “‘ by complying with the 
* institutions of our country,” (p. $13.) ° After 
mentioning this, Socrates added, that ‘‘all states 

had 
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“ had decreed that the. ‘* gods are to be placated 
“by sacrifices, according to the faculties of each 
“ of them.” (p. 314.) 

Now, what the rites of the heathen religion were, 
those of Athens by no means excepted, is well 
known. Little did they accord with any just sen- 
timents of what we now deem to be piety, i.e. a 
reverence for the perfections and providence of God, 
gratitude for his favours, submission to his will, in 
a strict obedience to the moral precepts he has en- 
joined, and confidence in his protection and favour 
in consequence of it. With these sentiments sa- - 
crifices, and the other rites of the heathen religi- 
ons, had no connection whatever., Rather, they 
were the occasion, and provocatives, of licenti- 
ousnéss, and lewdness, as must have been. well 
known to Socrates himself. 8, 

The moral maxims of Socrates, independent 
of those relating to religion, ate admirable, e- 
specially his saying, (p. 83.) that ‘there is no 
“better way to true glory than to endeavour to 
“ be good rather than seem to. be so.” » But his 
general rule concerning’ the nature of justice, in 
which he probably included virtue in.general, was - 
that, “ whatever is awful,” or agreeable to the 
laws, ‘is just,”? (p. 321. 326.) whereas, nothing 

can 
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gan be more variable than the laws of particular 
states, or more discordant with one another. 
With respect to the subjects of religion and mor- 
als in general, Socrates always professed a greater 
regard to the laws than reason or good sense. will 
ustify, though he might be induced to say more 
on this subject in consequence of his being accus- 
ed of being no friend to the popular religion, and 
of corrupting youth by attaching them to himself, 
to the neglect of their parents and others. And it 
is very possible that, in some of his instructions he 
had inculcated duties of a purer and higher kind 
than the institutions of his country would encou- 
rage or authorize. Such, however, might be ex- 
pected from the sentimr nts he seh expressed. 


Considering the encarta! philosophy of the So-: 
phists, whose ostentation, and absurdities, Socrates 
exposed, we shall not wonder at the advice he gave 
his hearers with respect to the principal object of | 
their pretended science. He recommended to them 


the study-¢ of Geography, Astronomy, and the scicn-. 
ces in general, only so far as_ they were of practi- 


cal use in life, (p. 350,) but he particular ly dissuad- 
ed them from the study of the structure of the uni- 


verse, because, hé said, “ it was not designed to be 
ae *¢ discovered 
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“* discovered. by man, nor could it. be agreeable to 
“ the gods to have that inquired into which they 
** did not. make . known to man.” For nothing 
could be more presumptuous than the manner in 
which those Sophists, and the philosophers of those 
times in gener al, “decided: concerning this. great 
subject ; and with feng it led to nothing of any 
real value with respect to men’s conduct, but puff- 
ed them up with conceit, without any foundation 
of real knowledge. On this account he is said by 
Seneca to have reduced all philosophy to morals. 
Totam philosophiam revocavit ad mores, Epist. 71. 
But could Socrates have seen the progress that a 
truer ‘philosophy than any that existed in his time 
has now made, and how directly it leads to the most 
profound admiration of the works and providence 
of God, unfolding the wisdom, power, and good- 
ness ofthe great creator; and had he seen the con- 
nection which this’ reverence for God, and conse 
quently for his laws, has (on the system of revela- 
tion) with moral virtue, he would have been the 
first to lay stress ag it, and to inculcate it wpon 
his pups; 777)" ae 83) #4 B59 


As the laws of his country, ‘which with Socrates 


‘were too much the standard of right, with respect 
both | 
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both.to religion and morals, were very imperfect on 
many subjects, we de not wonder that he did not 
express a ‘sufficient indignation (such as those do 
who are acquainted with the purer and more severe 
precepts of revealed religion relating to them) at 
some particular vices, especially sodomy, which 


the laws of God by Moses justly punished with 
death; °°’ 


When Critias, then his pupil, was in love with 
Euthydemus, and avowedly, as it should seem, for 
the vilest purpose, he dissuaded him from pursuing 
his object ; but only asa thing that was illiberal, 
unbecoming a man of honour and delicacy. ‘“ It 
“« was” he said “ begging of the object of his pas- 
« sion like a pauper, and fot a thing that would do 
“ him no good,”?(p. 29.) The gratification of this 
passion he said, resembled a hog rubbing himself 
against a stone, (p. 30.) This, no doubt, shews a 
contempt for this vice, but no sufficient abhorrence of 
it, as such a degradation of human nature ought to 
excite. “When another of his pupils gave a kiss 
to a son of Alcibiades, who was very beautiful, he 
only asked whether it did ‘not require great bold- 
fess to doit; meaning that, after this, it would not 
me St duet refrain from endeavouring to take great- - 
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ae A ie q i ¥ pide vs , Set 
er liberties with him. ‘There is too much of pleas- 
antry, and too little of seriousness, in this method 


of consider ingt the s pid ila 


- A similar remark may be made on the <agesiik 
that Socrates had with a celebrated courtesan of the 
hame of Theodota, whom he had thé curiosity to 
visit on account of What he had heard of her extras 
ordinary beauty and elegant form, so that statuaries i 
applied to: her to take models from her; and to 
whom the historian says she exhibited her person 
as much as decency would permit. In this situa» 
tion Socrates and his pupils found her ; but in the 
conversation that he had with her he discovered. no 
just sense of the impropriety of her life and profes-. 
sion. She spake te him of her galants as her friends y 
who contributed to her support without labour, 
and hoped that by his recommendation she should. 
procure more; adding; ‘“ How shall I persuade 
if ae to this.” He replies, ‘ This you must find 

‘out. yourself, and consider in w hat Way it may be 

‘in my power to be of use to you.” And when. | 
she desired him: to come often: to see her, he only 
jestingly said, thathe was not sufficiently at leisure: 
from other engagements. (p. 251.) Ready as: So: 
crates was to give good advice to young men, he 


sack: 
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; said nothing to her to recommend amore virtuou 
and. reputable course of life than that, which ‘i 
knew she led. , 

ait was not in eae manner that Jesus and his a- 
adie would have conversed Ww vith su ch a person. a?) 
He did. not decline all intercourse with, women. of By 
her character, but it was not at their hou SCS; and 
what. he said was intended to instruct and reclaim 
them. _ He. considered them as the Sich, and} him- 
selfas the physician. i cat, Maal 

Women of the profession of this Theodota, if Bice 
had been well ‘edui¢ated, were resorted to in the | 
most open. manner by men. of the first character at. 
Athens, as Aspasia by Socrates himself, and by — 
Pericles, who afterwards married her. Nor. was. 
fornication in general, with women of that profes; 
sion, at all duaepsiahle, either 1 in Greece, .or at 
Rome. avties Bilt cp i 4 

How much more pure are the morals of chris ee 
anity in this respect. So great, however, was the 
prevalence of this vice, and so little had it been con- . 
sitlered as one, in the heathen world, that the apos: ! 
tle Paul, writing to-the christian churches. in: 
Greece, and especially at Corinth, the ‘richest and: 
most voluptuous city in that part of the world, 
is urgent to dissuade his converts fiom it. Sce 

E 3. particu- 
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particularly (1. Cor. vi. 9. &c.) where among 
those who would be excluded from the kingdom 
~ of heaven, he mentions fornicators in the first place. 
Know ye not, that the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God. Be not deceived ; neither for- 
nicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor offemi- 
nate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit. the kingdom of 
God, J Bis 

predic 
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ie sa Grceaies 5 Belief i in a 1 future State. | a 3 


vsThoa eh Socrates had more just ideas concerning 
the nature and character of deity, and also of the 
nature and obligations of virtue, than the generali- 
ty of his countrymen, and even of the philosophers, 
he does not appear to have had any more know- 
ledge than others concerning the great sanction of 
virtue, in the doctrine of a future state. In none of 
his conversations recorded by Xenophon on the 
subject of virtue with young men and others, is 
there the least mention of it, or allusion to it ; 
which was certainly unavoidable if he had been real. 

ly acquainted with it, and believed it. 
Speak- 
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Speaking of the happiness of his virtuous pu- 
pils, he mentions the pleasure they wou!d have in 
this life, and the respect that would be paid to them; 

and says that, <‘ when they died they would not be 
“* without honour, consigned to oblivion, but 
« would be for ever celebrated, (p.. 111.”) Hav- 
ing said this, could he have forborne to add their 
happier gondilga, after’ death, if he had had: an be: 
He figfst2y broc'4) douiew? Hew siege 


~ All his dissuasives from vice are grounded « on 
some natural and necessary inconvenience to which 
men expose themselves by it in this life, but none 


of them have any re spect to another. "Thus he re- 
presents ‘intemperate persons as slaves to their ap- 
petites, (p. $221) and treating of what ‘he ‘consider- 
ed as beiiig the laws’ of mature, and therefore as 
those of the gods, as the prohibition of marr iage be- 
tween parents and their children, (p- 828.) he only 
says that <‘ the offspring of such a mixture is, bad, 
‘one of the partics being too old to produce 
<¢ healthy children ;” and this reason “does not ap- 
‘ply to the case of brothers and sisters, Another 
law of nature, he says, 1s to do good | in return for, 
good received ; but the penalty of not doing it he 


makes to be nothing more than being deserted by a 
Ei 4, | man’s 
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man’s friends when he will have the most wantof 
them, and to be forced to apply. to those rho haye 
no friendship for him. | (p. 329.). \ 
It is particularly’ remarkable that nothing that 
Xenophon says as coming from Socrates, not only 
in his conversations with his pupils, but even at 
his trial, and the scenes before his death, implies a 
belief of a future state. All that we have of this 
kind is from Plato; and though he was present at 
the trial, and therefore what he says is, no doubt, 
entitled to.a considerable degree of credit, it wants 
the attestation of another witness ; and the want of 
that of Xenophon is something more than nega- 
tive; especially as it is well known that Plato. did, 
not scruple to put into the mouth of Socrates lan. 
guage and sentiments that never fell from him, as 
itis said Socrates himself observed, when he was 
shewn the dialogue entitled Lysis, in. which he is 
i i speaker, as he isin many others. ' 
In Plato’s celebrated dialogue intitled Phoedo, in 
which he makes Socrates advance arguments in 
proof of a future state, we want the evidence of 
some person who was present; for Plato himself 
was at that time confined by sickness, (P. p- 74.) 
so that it is very possible, as nothing is said of it by 
Xeno- 
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Xenophon, that he might not haye held any dis- 
course on the subject.at all. | | | 
_ Besides, all that Socrates is represented by Plate 
to have said on this subject is far from amounting 
to any thing like certain knowled ige, and. real. belief, 
with.respect to it, such as appears in the dis courses 
of Jesus, and the writings of the apostles. ‘Socra. 
tes, according to Plato, generally speaks ofa future 
state, and the condition of men in it, as the popular 
belief, which might be true or false. , “ If? says 
he (p. 46) ‘‘ what is said be true, we shall i in ano- 
‘ther state die no more. Tn death ‘‘ he. says to 
‘« his judges” (p. 44.) ‘ we either lose all sense of 
“things, or, as itis said, go iuto some other place ; 
‘* and if so, it will be much better ; as we, shall be- 
‘< out of the power of partial judges, and. come be- 
‘‘ fore those that are impartial. Minos, Rhada- 
‘‘manthus, /Eacus, Triptolemus, and others, who 
*¢ were demigods.”” Taking his leave of them, he 
‘¢ says, I must now depart to die, while you conti- 
“ nue in life; but which of these is better, the gods 
*¢ only can tell ; for in my opinion no man can 
** know this.”’ | | 
This certainly antes no faith on which to 
ground real practice, from which a man could, 
with the apostle, ive as seeing things invisible, be- 
FE, 5. ing 
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ing governed by a regard ‘to them more ‘than te 
things present, qhe one as certain.as the other, and 
infinitely superior in value, the things that are seen 
being temporary, while those that are unseen are e- 
sernal. (2. Cor. iv. 10. ye | 
N otwithstanding this uncertainty. of ‘Soaraten 
with respect to a future state, he died swith great 
composure and dignity; considering his death at’ - 
that time as, on the whole, better for him than to 
live any longer i in the circumstances in which, at 
his time of life (being seventy years old) he must 
have lived ; especially as a coward, discovering un- 
manly dread of death, in exile and disgrace ; dy- 
ing: ‘also without torture, surrounded by his friends, 
and admirers, who would ensure his fame to aie 
latest posterity. 1 er Sloe.” 
~ That such arguments in aiobt of a future state as 
Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates should really 
have been advanced, and have have any stress laid 
upon them, by him, i in so serious atime as just be- 
fore his death, is exceedingly improbable, from the 
extreme futility of them. They ate more like the 
mere play of imagination, than the deductions of 
reason. es 
His first argument is, that as every thing else i in 
nature has its contrary, death must have it also, 
and 
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and if so, it must be followed by life, as day follows 


night, and a state of vigilance always follows sleep. 
(p- 56.). But might it not be said that, for the 


same reason, every thing that is bitter must some 
time or other become sweet, and every thing hpi is 
‘sweet become bitter ? | 

His second argument 1s, that all our ir present ac: 
quired knowledge is only the recollection of what 
we ‘knew ‘before in a former state. (p. 100. “ah But 
What evidence i is there of this ? 


"His third argument is, that only coripound sub- 
stances are liable to corr uption, by a separation of 
the parts of which they consist; but the mind is a 
simple : substarice, and. therefore cannot be affected 
by the dissolution of the, body in de ath. (p. 111.) 
This } is certainly the most plausible argu ment of 
the three, but it is of too subtle a nature to give 
much satisfaction. If the mind have several pow- 
ers and affections, and be furnished with a multi- 
plicity of ideas, there i is the same evidence of | its be- 
ing acompoundas there i is with respect to the body ; 
and if the power of ‘thinking, or mental action, bear 
any resemblance to corporeal motion, it may cease, 
and be suspended, though the substance remain. 

_ Are these sufficient argu ments for a man at the 


point 


€ 
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point of death to buifd his faith, and hope, upon? 
As this appears. to have been. all that the most Sa. 
gacious of the heathens could attain to: by the: light 
of nature, what reason have we to be thankful for 
the superior light of revelation, and especially for 
the gospel, which brings life. and 5 seri to 
dight. (2. Tim... 10.) bay dies $e 

Socrates does not, in this celebrated eae ae : 
make any mention of the ar gument from the. uni- ie 
versal belief of a future State, as handed down by 
tradition in all nations ; which, thou gh far short of 
a proper proof of the doctrine, is more plausible if 
than any of the three argu ments abave mentioned. 
For i it might be presumed that the ancestors of the | 
human race, from whom the tradition descended 
to their posterity, had some ' prope r evidence of | 
what they delivered, ‘thou gh that had not been pre- ? 
served, the doctrine itself only being retained. 
f his, indeed, seems to have been the case with re- 
spect to the Jews. Thou gh they were in the time 
of our Saviour firm believers i in the doctrine of a 
resurrection, the record of the revelation (for it 
could not have come from any other source) had 
been longlost. _ 

How far short is every thing that Socrates is re- 
presented as saying of the perfect assurance with 

which 
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which Jesus always spoke of his resurrection to an 
immortal life, and of the glory that was prepared 
for him in the councils of God from the foundation 
of the world; when, as the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews says (c: xii. 20.) for the joy that was 
set before him, he endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down ‘at the right hand of the 
. throne of God: How short it falls of the confidence 
which the apostle Paul, in the near view of death, 
éxpresses with respect to Ais future prospects, (2. 
Tim, iv. 7.) I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. _ Hence- 
forth there is. laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
NESS, which the Lord, the righteous judge, wilt 
give meat that day; and not to me only, but to all 
them that love his appearing. With what satisfac- 
tion and joy have thousands of christian martyrs 
- relinquished. this life in the assurance ofa better. 
Besides, after all that Socrates advances in proof 
-efa future state, he seems to make it the peculiar. 
privilege of those who apply to philosophy, who 
have i in some ‘degree abstracted the purer mind from 
the gross body by intense ‘meditation. (p. 83. )e 
7 ‘This, »» he says, (p. 94. yy ‘Was intended by the 
« authors of the mysteries, when they s said that none 
as “besides the initiated would live with the gods af- 
4 ‘ter. 
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“« ter death ; for that by the initiated were meant. 
*‘ those who philosophized ina right manner (op.9s). 
‘* and that whether he had succeeded or not, it had 
‘“‘ been his endeavour through life to do so.’’ .. ; 

- According to this, the great’ mass of mankind. 
have no more interest in a future state than brute 
animals. But the gospel makes no difference in 
favour of philosophers, or any other class of men. 
According to this, all that are in the graves shall 
hear the voice of the son of man, (John. v. 28.) and 
shall come forth ; they that have done good to the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil to 
the resurrection of condemnation. ‘Then too (Rev. 
xx. 15.) the sea shall give up the dead that is in it, 
and every man shall be niche according | to him 
works. he | 


Section VI. 
! eid Damon of Socrates. 


Much has been advanced on the ‘subject of the 
damon, as it is commonly called, of Socrates, ox 
that divine voice, as he termed it, ‘which gave him 
warnings about what he was about to do, if i it was 

: impro-- 
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improper for him, and which was evidently some- 
thing different from. divination, to which he often 
had recourse, or from any casual. omen that might 
occur to him. — This he said had accompanied him 
from his’ youth; but though it forbad him to do 
certain things that he was deliberating about, it had 
never prompted him to any particular action. (7b. } 
This divine voice did not respect his own conduct 
only, but sometimes that of others; dnd he declar- 
ed that whenever he had, from this warning, signi- 
fied the. will of the gods to any of his friends, he 
had never been deceived by it. (p. 370.) 


Speaking of his general manner of life, and plar 
of conduct, in devoting his time and talents to the 
instruction -of others, he said, (p. 32.) it had been 
enjoined him ‘‘ by the gods, by oracles, by the 
“ god”? (probably meaning that particular deity 
from whom he had the hints above mentioned) “by 
« dreams, and every other mode in which, by di- 
“¢ vination, they order things to be done.” This 
was said by him in his address to his judges ; and 
he added that, thou gh the deity had checked’ hint 
in the smallest things that he was about to do, if 
they were improper (p. 44.) yet that when he was 
age of his peace the deity had cuiniaa forbidden 

| him, 
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him to make any, and this not only orice, but 
twice, (p. 365.) nor, while he was then speaking 
did he perceive any check with respect to “any part 
of his conduct. (p. 44.) He therefore concluded 
that, since this divine voice had. not interfered on 
this occasion, it was best for him to await the sen- 
tence of his judges, though they should condemn 
him todeath. ‘ The situation I am now in,” he 
said, ‘did not come to me by chance; for no- 
‘thing can happen amiss to a good man. with re- 
‘* spect to. life or death; since the gods never ne- 
“‘olect him. Itis, therefore, better for me to die 
‘* now, and to be exempt from all farther labours.” 
(p- 47.) 
These intimations,in whatever manner they were 
communicated, are. now, I believe, generally 
thought to have been a mere i//usion, when nothing 
really supernatural took place. Had these sugges- 
tions occurred only once or twice in the course of 
his life, the hypothesis of their being an illusion, or 
mere imagination, might have been admitted. But 
they had attended him, he said, from his youth, and 
had given him hints not only respecting his own 
conduch (which by his account had been very fre: 
quent) but sometimes that of his friends; and be. 
eause he had received no check from this quarter 
with 
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with respect to his conduct at his trial, he conclud- 
ed.with certainty that it was might, and would have 
the best issue. | | 
Besides the admonitions of. this kind which were 
communicated while he was awake, he had_ others 
' he saysy given him.in.dreams. One of these he 
mentioned just before his death; which was that 
he should apply to music: Qn this he had put va- 
' rious constructions ; “and Jest he should not have 
hit upon the true meaning of it, he composed while 
he was in prison,’ a ‘hymn in praise of Apollo, and 
tured some of the: fables. of sop into averses 
bs, were always recited ina musical recitative. 
This iste have been nothing x ia than a com- 
mon dream, on, which he put an uncommon con- 
struction, i In, consequence of imag ining that there 
was something ‘supernatural. init... But this could 
not haye been the, case with respect to the hints that 
he. received. when. Ae was'awake, whether byt the; 
medium of areal yoice, ordn any other wayay.. 
In no other respect does Socrates appear to at 
been an enthusiast, On the, contrary, he was a 
man ofa calm and even temper, not: distinguished 
by any. peculiarity of behayiour, or extravagance of 
eae And though. she seems. to have addres- 
0 F; sed 
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sed himself to every person to whom he imagined 
that his advice would be useful, he was never charg- 
ed with being impertinent, so as to give offence to 
any. On the contrary, his address was insinuating 
and pleasing ; ; so that his hearers in general were 
delighted with his conversation; and this throu gh 
the course of along life.) > _RQM 
Since, then! he persisted in his account of these. 
admouitions to the last, arid in the most serious sit- 
uation that a man could be in, and his veracity was 
never questioned, though I am far from forming 
any fixed opinion ona subject of so great obscuri- 
ty, Pthink it may admit of a doubt, whether they 
may not be supposed to have come, in whatever 
manner they were given, from God. Ido not see 
any thitg tinworthy of the Divine Being in his dis- 
tinguishing this extraordinary man in this way. 
Being no judge of the propriety of the divine con- 
duct, we must be determined in’every case of this 
kind by the evidence of facts, according to the esta- 
blished-rules of snares the value of testimony 
in general. bed OES He 
These admonitions aré said -to Kaye been proper 
to the occasions on which they were delivered ;' so 
that leading to good, if they came from any siperi- 
or pierre it must have been’ a wise and benevolent 
| one. 
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one; They would, therefore, tend to impress the 
mind of Socrates, and those of his numerous disci- 
ples and admirers, with an idea ofthe existence ofa 
power superior to man, though not in a manner so 
decisive and convincing asthe express revelations 
that were made to the Hebrew prophets. But why 
it should please God to distinguish any one man, 
or any particular nation, with his peculiar gifts, | 
and in what degree he should do this, is not for us 
to'say. If we see good to result from it, we ought. 
not to cavil or complain, but be satisfied, and thank. 
ful © ; a 

“Thati in any manner whatever, and inwhat degree 
soever, ‘it shall appear that the maker of the world 
gives attention to it, it is a proof of the reality of a 
providence i in general, and of the divine interference 
out of the usual course of the laws of nature. It is 
therefore a decisive proof of a great and important 
truth. ~ And if he be not such a god as Epicurus 
and other philosophers supposed, one who, (whe- 
ther he had created the world or not) sat a perfectly 
unconcerned spectator of all that passed in it, but 
really interested himself in the affairs of men by oc. 
casional interpositions, it cannot be doubted but 
that, from the same principle, he does it at all 
ahs , F2, times, 
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times, though im a manner less apparent ;, and that. 
his final treatment of men will be according to, his 
proper character, whatever that be, if he be aright- 
eous and. good beme, he will, no dqubt,; most,ap- 
prove of virtue and goodness in‘men, and show it) 
by rewardmg the mghteous and. siecle the 

wicked. | 

The reason why he does not do this ‘completely 
at present, though we are not without some intima- 
tions of his disposition to do so, it is not dificult to 
account for. ‘There must be time and opportunity 
to form characters. The existence of vice, as well 
as of virtue, in the world is necessary for this pu 
pose; and it isnot tilla character be properly f form- 
ed that a suitable treatment can be adjusted. to it. 
ifour maker think of us at all, it must be for @ our 
good. 3 


o 


Thus do such supernatural su ggestions as. Soc. 
rates asserts that he had afford some obscure and 
indistinct evidence of a moral government, of, the 
world, and consequently of a future state of righte- 
ous retribution. Why suchi intimations were not 
more frequent, more distinct, or more general, is 
beyond our comprehension. Tf we be asked why 
the wise and benevolent author of nature permitted 
the rise and long continuance of the most absurd 


and, 
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and abominable systems of polytheism and idolatry — 
to prevail so long in the world, or why he should 
suffer so much vice and misery to exist In it at pre- 
sent; why mankind should be afflicted with war, 
pestilence, and famine, and be subject to such dis- 
tressful accidents as lightning, hurricanes, and 
earthquakes, we can only say with Abraham of old, 
(Gen. xviil. 25.) that the maker and judge of the 
earth will do what is right; and therefore that all 
these evils, repugnant as they seem to our ideas of 
benevolence, may hereafter < appear to have been the 
best methods of PROMOnDE § general and lasting hap- 
piness, | ek | cy 

If the present state be considered as nothing 
more than the infancy of our being, we may natu- 
rally expect to be no more able to account for our 
treatment in it, than a child is able to accownt for 
that of its parent, who, though ever so affectionate, 
must, ifhe be wise, coritinually do what the child, 
cannot see. any reason for; and what he must think: 
ety very often exceedingly harsh and unreasona- 

. * And ‘as appearances'in nature, and in the 

pene of the world, furnish an wnquestionable: 
proof of a Wise and benevolent author, the present 
imperfect state of virtue and happiness does, as 


sabi afford some evidence that this zs the infant 
| es | state 


- 
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staté of our being; and is therefore an argument, 
and a promise, as we may say, of future good. And 

slight as it may be, and less satisfactory than we 
~ could wish, it should be highly urate and ac- 
ceptable tous. 


hommeaned ¢ Gee 


Section VII. 


a the Character, ie ee of Socrates com- 
i with those ef Fesus 


¥ 
When we consider what was most obyionia in 

the general disposition and behaviour of Socrates 

and of Jesus, we see no apparent difference with 
respect to the command of their natural appetites 
and passions, or their temper in general. Both. 
were equally temperate, though as Jesus was not 
married, and was neyer charged with incontinence, 

he shewed a command of his. natural passions in 
this respect for which there was no occasion in. the 
case of Socrates. Both of these men seem to 
have been equally free from ‘austerity and morose- 
nessin their general behaviour, being equally affa- 
ble, and no enemies to innocent festivity on proper 
occasions. oD) 


They. . 
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They were both capable of strong personal at- 
tachments, as Socrates to several of his friends and 
pupils, and Jesus to the family of Lazarus, to his 
apostles in general, and to John in particular. And 
his discourses and prayer before his death shows 
his affection for them in the strongest manner, Al- 
so his attention to his mother, while hung upon 
the cross, deserves particnlar notice in thjs respect. 

Both of them were the friends of virtue, and la-. 
boured to promote it; but Jesus expressed strong- 
er indignation against vice, especially the vices of 

the great, and of the leading men of his ¢ountry, 
agamst whose pride, hypocrisy, and injustice, he 
pronounced the most vehement and provoking in- 
vectives ; whereas Socrates adopted the gentler me. 
thod of irony and ridicule. | 
There was, I doubt not, great propriety, as well 
as ingenuity, in the ironical manner that Socrates is 
said to have very often used, in exposing the vices 
of particular persons ; and by this means he is said, 
and. with great probability, to have made himself 
many bitter enemies. But there was certainly 
more of dignity in the direct and serious invectives 
of Jesus, such as his saying, (Mat. xxiii. 13. &c.) 
Woe unto you Scribes and pharisees, hypocrites, &c. 
¥ 4, | Ang 
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And let it not be forgotten that this was proréune- 
ed by the son ofa carpenter, of Only about'thirty 
years of age, and publicly in the temple, where lie 
was always attended-by great multitudes of per- 
sons of all ranks, and that no reply was ever madé 
to him on these occasions. He by this ‘cofiduct 
made himself'as many enemies as Socrates, but it 
was ina manner that showed more courage... | 

Both Jesus and Socrates took advantage of pre- 
sent incidents, as hints for their instructive dis. 
courses ; but those of Socrates have the: appearance 
of having been contrived. before hand, while | those 
to which Jesus alluded were such as naturally pre- 
sented themselves at the time. 


Po Perere 
=e a 


What was peculiar to Socrates was. his propos. 
ing to his hearers a series of questions, by, means of 
which he made the conclusions he wished to have 
drawn seem to be their ¢ own; SO ‘that all objections 
were precluded. A great peculiarity‘ in the dis- 
courses of Jesus, ‘though his 1 manner was very vari- 
ous, and often authoritatively didactic, which ‘that o| of 
Socrates never was, consisted in his numérous ee 
ables, the | meaning of ‘which, when ‘he intended § it 
to be so, ‘was sufficiéntly obvious, and | ‘peculiarly 
striking 5 ; “as in those of therich man rand Lazarus, 


ofthe man Who was robbed, and nearly Ynurdered, 


on 
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on his way to Jericho, and the pecufliarly fine one 
of the prodigal son, and therefore more easily re- 
tained in memory, as well as adapted to make a 
stronger impression on the mind, than a moral les- 
son not so introduced and accompanied. 

“At other times there was an intended obscurity 
in the parables and sayings of Jesus. He did not 
always wish to be understood at the time, but to 
have what he said to be remembered, and reflected 
upon afterwards. Such “sayings were calculated 
to engage more attention from their being expreés- 
sed in'a concise, figurative and enigmatical man- 
ner; as when -he said, (John ii. 19.) Destroy thi 
temple and in three days T will raise it up. Such a 
saying as this would ‘not be forgotten. His ene. 
mies, we ‘find, remembered it, and his friends 
would ‘understand his ‘meaning in due time; as 
they would his saying, (John xii. 31.) Zf J de Lift. 
ed up from the earth Iwill draw ail men unto me ; 
in which He alluded both: to/his crucifixion, his re- 
sutfeétion, and the universal spread of his an 

Tt is very remarkable ‘that tliéfe are not in ‘the 
most elaborate cotnpositions’ of the antients or mo- 
deris atiy parables ‘So’excéllent ‘for per tinehiey to 
the dccasion ‘on which they were delivered, for” pro- 
priety and consistency in their patts, and ‘for im: 


BS. portant 
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portant meaning, as those of Jesus.» Numerous as 
they are, they all appear, to have been unpremedi- 
tated, as they arose from circumstances in which 
the speaker had. ne choice. _ There i 1S nothing tf? 
ling or absurd i in any. of them :9and. few others, 
thoush the result of much study » are free from ob- 
jection of this kind. _dt will net be supposed that 
the parables of hae received any ..mprovement 
from the writers of his life, and yet the more they | 
are studied the more admirable they are found 
to be.* vines 7 
Both the Ea and the general. manner of 
life of Socrates and Jesus have an obvious resem. 
blance, as they both went about graciously doing 
goad, according to their several abilities; situations, 
and opportunities; but we see an infinite superior. 
ity with respect to Jesus, though he had no such 
advantage 
* On this subject of parables, and every thing 
relating to the internal evidences of christianity, I 
would particularly recommend a most comprehen- 
sive and excellent work of Mr. J. Simpson’s, enti- 
tled, Internal and presumptive evidences of Christian- 
aty considered separately, and as united to form one 
argument, 1801. 
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advantage of education and instruction as Socrates 
had. | 
Socrates had all the advantage that education, in 
the most polished city of Greece, and the most 
improved period of it, could give him; having 
been enabled bythe generosity of a wealthy citizen 
to attend the lectures of all the celebrated masters 
of his time, in every branch of science then known: 
and with respect to natural capacity, he was pro- 
son equal to Jesus, or any other man. 


‘On the contrary, the circumstances of the pas 
rents of Jesus, and his low occupation till he appear- 
ed in public, exclude the supposition of his having 
had any advantage of liberal education. This, in- 
deed, was objected to him by his adversaries. (John 
yi. 15.) The jews marvelled, saying, How know- 
eth this man letters, having never learned, that is, 
how did he acquire so much knowledge, without 
being regularly instructed by the professed teach- 


ers of the law ? 


_ Notwithstanding this great disadvantage ; we 
find that, without any’ previous preparation that 
was visible, Jesus, from his very first appearance, 
assumed more authority, as a teacher and reprover 
of vice, than any other man before or since; ad- 

| dressing 
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dressing himself to great muiltitudés, or'single per- 
sons, the most eminent for their rank or know. | 
ledge, without the ‘Teast cmbatraserertt apd: with 
anair of st uperiority: to all men; ahd yet without 
the appearance of ; i bina) $i wink ostentati- 
ous, or insulti ing. wes yl “oer 

~ Had Socrates introduced any of his instructions 
with Verily, verily, Tsay unto Jou, or any Jan. 
guage ofa similar import, “he would have exposed 
himself to the ridicule of his audience, even in the 
latest period of his life, when he had acquired the 
greatest respect and authority. But this language 
was usual with Jesus from the very first; as in his 
discourse on the mount, when, instead of being im- 
sulted, he by this very means excited the greater: 
vencration and attachment. For we read, (Matt. 
vii. 28.) It came to pass when Fesus had ended these. 
sayings, the people were astonished at his doctrine, 
for he taught them asone having authority, ‘ana not 
as the scribes. a MED: SH 

How must any other man ‘than Jesus have ex- 

posed himself to ridicule, if, when speaking of the 
Ninevites repenting at the preaching of Jonah, and 
of the queen of Sheba coming from her own distarit 
country to hear the wisdom of Solomon, he had ad~ 
| ded, 
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ded, as Jesus did, but a greater than Jonah, and one 
greater, than Solomon a is, here, (Matt. xii. 41..&c. ) 
But for any. thing, that appears, he was heard with 
the greatest, awe and. respect. “Infinitely more arro- 
gant must it have: appeared i in any, ‘other man to say, m 
as he did, after his resurr ection, (Matt. xxviii. 18.) 
All _ power is given unto me in heaven and i in earth, 
Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, ‘No man 
but one who had actually risen from, the ‘dead: and 
who had before this, performed su ch miracles as 
convinced his hearers that he had a commission 
from. God, could have used such language as this, 
and have been heard with acquiescence and respect. 
"fo say nothing on the subject of miracles, to 
which Socrates did not pretend (but the truth of 
whith in the casé!6f Jesus can alone account for 
the’ air’ of superior dignity: and authority that “he 
constantly’: aseutned) asa messenger from Goi, and 
having his atithority delegated to him) his discour: 
sés relate to subjects of in finitely more impor tarice 
than those'of Socrates, the great object of them be: 
ing to inculcate a purer’ and more sublime morality 
respecting God and man than’ any heathen could 
have a just idea’ of, and’ urging this ‘hearérs -if all 
their behaviour: in this life to‘have a:-principal re. 
| Bpest to another, which was to commence when ‘hé | 
hunself, 
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himself, after a painful death, to which he knew’ 
that he was destined, and his removal from the~ 
world, should return, invested with power to raise | 
the dead, and to judge the world, when he would 
give to every man according to his sien yt 


These are pretensions that no Gther man . besides 
Jesus ever made; but with these ideas of his pre- 
sent power from God, and his future great destina- 
tion, his conduct, and his language, as a public 
teacher corres ponded; and his hearers, believing 


this, heard him with suitable reverence and respect. ‘ 


What pther. man, to raboRan but one instance 
more, would not have exposed himself to ridicule 
by making such pretensions, and using such lan-. 
guage, as the following, (John.xi, 25.) I am the 
resurrection and the life. He that believeth.in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. (vi. 40.) This 
is the will of him that sent me, that every one sho 
seeth the son, and believeth on him, shall have ever- 
lasting life; and I will raise him up at the last day. - 
(Matt. xxv. 31.) When the son of man (by which 
phrase he always meant himself) shall come im his 
gloty, and all his. holy angels with him, then shalt 
he sit on the throne of his glory; and before him 
will be gathered all nations, and he will separate 

them 
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them one from another) as a shepherd divideth the 
sheep from the goats, Sc. ~~ Mi 

The most astonishing proof of extraordinary au- 
thority assumed and exercised, by Jesus was _his 
driving the buyers and sellers out of the outer court, 
of the temple at the time of a public festival, when 
that use had, of course, been made. of it. time imme- 
mozial, and with the permission ofthe rulers of the 
nation. This he did with only. a whip of small 
cords to drive out the oxen and other cattle 5 w Aen 
as we read, (Mark xi. 15.. He overthrew the ta- 
bles of the money. changers, and the seats of them 
that sold doves; saying 3 Iti is written, My house 
shall be called the house of prayer for all naiions, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves. This was done 
without opposition, remoustrance, or delay. 

‘When this was done the scribes. and phari isees 
asked him by what authority he had done it, and 
who. gave him that authority 3 ; but they declining 
to answer a question that he put to them, he refus- 
ed to give them any answer. “We do not, I will 
venture to say, in all history, read of an act of i au- 
thority equal to this by any private person, and a 
person \ without any ‘relations or patrons conspicuous 
for wealth or power 5 ; and yet this bold unauthor- 


ized action was never alleged against him asa breach 
of 
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of the peace, or produced.against him at his trial. 
We only read (Mark x1. 18,) that the scribes: and. 
chief priests heard it, and sought how they might de- 
stroy him. , For they feared him, because all the 
people were astonished at his doctrine. 


But independently of this superior authority with 
which Jesus always delivered himself, the subjects 
of his discourses ” and exhortations were far more 
serious and weighty than those of Socrates. In- 
deed, some of those that are recorded by Xenophon 
are so “exceedingly trifling, that we cannot | help 
wondering that a writer of such judgment and 
good sense should have thought it worth his. while 
to relate them. Some ‘of those of Jesus are, no 
doubt, of much less importance, than others si as 


when he advises persons how. to place themselves 
at table where there are many guests of different 
ranks, &e. and observations and. advices of far Jess 


importance than even this are not unbecoming § So. 
crates, Jesus, or any man in proper circumstances. 


For the gravest characters are not always grakne, 
as we say, ¢x cathedra. Tn the ordinary ja uahony 
of human life, when nothing very serious Bak 
pected, but. mere good humour and good sense, 


es Mie ant 
even innocent Peat ge is well received, , | 
bie 3d yy 


But 
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| But the great inferiority in.all heathens with re- 
spect to knowledge, especially concerning God, pro- 
vidence, and a future state, made it absolutely: im. 
possible that the moral discourses: of Socrates 
should have the clearness, the weight, and: impor- 
tance, of those of Jesus. The comparison of their 
discourses in this respect shews the great superior- 
ity of the system. of religious truth that was familiar 
to all Jews, as contained in, their sacred books, to 
any thing that was known to the most enlightened 
ofthe heathens, among whom Socrates shines with 
a distinguished preeminence. ids sah 

To resort once more to the conduct of Soerates 
and Jesus.. Socrates behaved with great propriety: 
and dignity at his trial; butit was by no means, 
equal to the behaviour of Jesus in similar circum- 
stances, though it. is probable that he was wholly ly 
unacquainted with the forms and solemnity of 
courts of justice, especiall: ly those of the Romans, 
which would have thrown maby persons intirely 
off their guard; whereas. Socrates had himself sat as 
- a. judge in one of the most important ¢ criminal cau- 
ses that: was ever brought before any court of j jus- 
tice. ButJesus replied to the interr rogations « of su 


late the. Roman governor, as well as. to those of the | 
G ~~ Jewish 
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Jewish high pricst, with. the ereatest presence of 


mind, and the utmost propriety 5 ; having the pru- 


dence and self command, to make no answer at: vall 
to questions that were improper, and required none, . 


This he did ‘im a mann aerorthiat viapocepp tein Pilate 
himself. sertrt 9 ON eo 7 ite oor 
The readiness of J esus to die after a hasty and. 
most ‘unjust condemnation, was certainly not less 
to be admired than that of Socrates, though the 
death of the latter was the easiest possible, and not 
in the least disreputable ; being that to which the 
first citizens in the state, if sentenced to die, were 
brought: whereas that to which Jesus was sen- 
tenced was at the same time the most painful and 
the most gga! bal iid ain. e 
Socrates had a very niiane and ‘compassionate 
person to administer the poison to him, shedding 
tears when he delivered it; and with great propri- 
ety Socrates spok e kindly to him on the occasion. 
But itis most probable that the Roman soldiers 
who nailed Jesus to the cross did that office as they 
generally did, without any’ fecling of compassion, 
_ and perhaps with mockery, as thiey had treated him: 
before. And yet it is probable that at the very 


time when they were PULIIE: him to the greatest 
pain, 
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pain, he pronounced that admirable prayer in their 
favour, (Luke xxiii. 24.) Father forgive them, 
jor they know not what they do, there being no par- 
ticular guilt i in their doing that office. 

Rousseau, thou gh an unbeliever, was struck 
with the great difference between the cases of Jesus 
and Socrates in their last moments, and describes 
them in the following energetic manner. *‘ The 


*“ death of Socrates, who breathed his last in philo-: 
* sophical ‘conversation with his -friends, is. the 


‘“« mildest death that nature could desire ; while 
‘‘ the death of Jesus, expiring in torment, injured, 
‘‘inhumanly treated, mocked, and cursed by an 
‘¢ assembly of people, is the most horrible one that 
‘* a mortal could. apprehend. | Socrates while he 
‘“takes the poisoned cup gives his blessing to the 

‘“ person who ‘presents it to him with the tenderest 


‘“ marks of sorrow, Jesus in the midst of his. ago-. 
“ nies prays—for whom? for his executioners... 
‘AhT ifthe life and death of Socrates, carry the i 
‘* marks, of a)sage, the life and death of Jesus plo 
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SEcTION VIELE tors troy " nyt 


Of the different Objects of the Instructions of Socrates — 
and of Fesus. i 


: 3 


There isa remarkable difference between the ge- 
neral conduct of Jesus and his apostles, and that 
of Socrates and the Grecian philosophers in gene- 
ral, with respect to the persons to whom they usu- 
ally addressed their instructions. Allthe teaching 
of the latter was confined to. persons of good condi- 
tion, such as were likely to have influence: ithe 
jinportint offices and coricerns of the state; but this 
was ho particular object with Jesus. Though So- 
crates, unlike other philosophers, took ‘no money 
for his instructions, his admonitions appear to have 
been confined to persons of the same class with the 
pupils of the others. There’ is not one of the dia- 
logues in which he is the speaker, either in Xeno- 
phon or Plato, in which the common people are 
any part of the audience ; so that the great mass of 
citizens could not receive any benefit from his 

teaching. » 
On the other hand, the discourses of Jesus were 
addressed to persons of all ranks promiscuously, 
} and 


é 
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and generally to crowds of the common people, 
though without excluding any, and rather selecting 
those of the lower classes, who were held in con- 
tempt by the learned scribes and pharisees, for his 
audience. He was commonly attended by great 
multitudes, of whom very’: few can be thought to 
have been what we call persons of condition, or who 
were likely to have any influence in public affairs, 
to which indeed his instructions had no relation 


whatever. 
On two occasions, Gicks crowds of this kind at- 


tended him, he fed them by a benevolent miracle ; 
whereas had they been opulent, they would, no 
doubt, have come sufficiently provided with every 
thing. We read (Mark vi.-34.) that he was mov- 
ed with compassion towards the multitude, because 
they were as sheep not having a shepherd, And 
again, (Matt. xv. 32.) he says, J have compassion 
on the multitude, because they have continued with 
me now three days, and have nothing to eat ; and I 
am unwilling to send them wiaace fasting, lest they 

faintt inthe way. | 
Sometimes oabchis of betier sanattina, and of 
a ‘higher-rank, such‘as ‘Nicodemus, applied to Je- 
sus; \but we never dind that he sought their socie- 
ys or first, in any manner, applied‘to them, or to 
G3.° any 
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any ofthe scribes and pharisees, who were thelead- 
ing mén in the country: . Whereas, Socrates with. 
the hest views, no doubt, appears to have applied 
tono other. In this circu mstance,' however, .we 
see a striking difference between these two teach. 
ers of virtue.) The object of Socrates was the in- 
struction ofa few, but that of Jesus of the many, 
and. especially those of the middle and lower. clas- 
ses, as standing in most.need of, instruction, and 
most likely to receive it with gratitude and without 
prejudice. nod 3 (Pts Hel 
The apostles, in this and in every thing else, fol- 
lowed the example of their master, and addressed 
themselves to all classes of men without. distincti- 
on, and without ever selecting the powerful, the 
rich, or the learned. To them men of all descrip- 
tions were equal, as standing in the same relation to 
the common parent of all mankind ; equally train- 
ing up by him in the same” great. school of moral 
discipline si and alike shee of ich here- 
after ths sagnites yy aA Nias” et RR i 
Thus the apostle Paul says, a Cor. xii 13% " 
We are all baptized into one body, whether we be 
Fews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or Sree. (Gal. 
xili, 27.) As many of you.as have been baptized 
into Christ. have put on Christ... There is. neither 


Few 
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Few nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
isneither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ 
Fesus. (Cole iti. 11.) There is neither Greek nor 
Sew, circumcision nor uncircumeision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free ; but Christ is all and in all. 
T his is language suited to the equal nature, bra e- 
qual rights ofall men; but it wasnever held by the 
Grecian philosophers, nor did their conduct at all 
correspond to it. With them barbarians, and éspe- 
cially slaves, were of little account, any farther than 
they were qualified to serve them. | 
“Accordingly ‘we Gnd’ that the ‘schools’ of the 
Grecian philosophers: were attended by none but 
persons: ‘of considerable rank and wealth. The 
lower order of the citizens took no interest in any 
thing that they tau eht, so that their morals could 
not be at all improved by them. But by the preach- 
ing ofthe apostles a great and visible reformation 
was made among. all ranks of men, and especially 
the lower, and of those some ofthe most. depraved. 
Thus the apostle Paul, iafter observing what was 
quoted from him” before, concerning those who 
~ should oz inherit the kingdom, of God, as idolaters, 
adulterers, thieves, &c. adds, but such were sane of 
you, But ye arewashed, but ye are sanctified, but je 
are agueaiers in the name.of the Lord Fesus; and. b ry 
G 4, the 
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the spirit of our Gham Many ‘passages in the cpis- 
tles‘of the apostles shew the wretched state with 're- 
spect to morals in which’ the gospel found men, and 
how much they were ik ah by it. | 


In none of the dialogues of, Socrates do we Gad 
any wozian to be present, except Theodota, the 
courtezan above mentioned; and thou gh ‘the do- 
mestic manners of the Grecian women of virtue, 
and of condition, were such as that they could not 
with decency attend public discourses, the middle 
and lower classes of women in Greece, as in all 0- 
ther countries, went abroad as openly as men ; and 
therefore might have been in the way of instructi- 
on, had the common people. in general been addres- 
sed by the, philosophers. 

But christian teachers never made any account 
of difference of sex. When Jesus fed the five thou- 
sand, and also the four thousand, there were wo- 
men.and chitdren among them, ‘as well as men. 
‘The same was the case'with the christian churches 
in Corinth, and other ‘cities of Greece. Even at 
Athens, where Paul did not make many con- 
verts, there was one woman of the name-of Dama- 
ris, (Acts xvii. 34.) What her condition was is 
not said. Butas she is mentioned:by ‘name, itis 

prohahle 


v 
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probable ‘that, like Lydia, she ‘was of some consi- 
derable rank, at least her own mistress, not iho 
to ne controul of cosigiel wth 


“Section Ix.” 


Inference ‘to oe drawn from the Comparison da So- 
“rates and i Sa 


* 


de... AM comparing abe characters, the Pehla ve in- 
structions, and the whole of the history, of Socrates 
and Jesus, it is, I think, impossible not to be sen- 
sibly struck with the great advantage of revealed 
religion, su ch as that ofthe J ews and the christians, 
as enlightening. and, enlarging the minds of men, 
and imparting , a superior excellence. of character. 
This alone can account for the difference between 
Socrates and J esus, and the disciples of each of 
them; but this one circumstance is abundantly 
sufficient for the purpose. 

“The manner in which the mind of Jesus must 
have been i impressed ‘by the | persuasion that he had 
of his peculiar relation to God on the one part, and 
to all mankind ¢ on ‘the other, could. not fail to make 
him ie ase to > Socrates, or any | other man, in Si 


i, evibabeg BI 


G 5. ty” 
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ty, with respect to intellect, general knowledge, or 
natural advantages, of any, other a0 Ree eae ‘ 

The far greater extent of the, views, of. imp as 
bearing an important relation to all mankind, and 
the most distant generations of them; being their 
prophet and king, and also his own peculiar relati- 
on to God, the common’ parent’ of them all, being, 
asit were,.his. vicegerent upon earth,. necessarily 
gave him an elevation of character that neither 
Socrates nor ony other man could have. 

~ Intérested as he was for all nat shou la ever bear 
the christian’ name (which i in dué tithe he did’ not 
doubt \ w ould be the: case with all men) with what 
fervour did he’ pray, (John xvii. Zh. hs that ‘they 
might be one ‘with him and his Father, ‘as they two 


were one, and that. they might share in the glory 
thats was destined for fined. from the fe f 


ONES 


see dae ? Ww bat mis man could have pie such 
language as this 2. Pine pron” tae 
The habitual piety of Jes esus was, Pach as aid 
not have been expe ected in Socrates, or the most 
virtuous of the heathens. He appears | to have spo- 
ken, and acted, as at all times not only. in the i im- 
mediate presence, but as by the immediate directi. 


on of God. The words that he spake,h he said, (J ohn 
xiy. 10. ) 


. 
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xiv. 10.) were not his own; but, those of the Father 
who. sent him; and who, being always with him, 
and always hearing him, performed the mir aculous 
works by which his divine mission was evidenced. 
So, assiduous was he in the discharge of his high, 
cominission, that, as he said, (Johni IV. 34. jit was 
his meat and drink: to-do. the will of his heavenly fa- 
ther, and finisirthe work that he gave himto doy... 
_ Raised as he was. toa preeminence. above all 
other men, he seems to have been even more than 
any other man sensible of his dependence upon, 
God, and he had recourse to him on all oceasions.., 
We even read (Luke vi. 12.) of his .spending.¢ 
whole night in prayer t to God ; and.it was in.obedi-, 
ence to his will that, nots withstanding the dread that 
he naturally felt forthe painful death to which he 
* was destined, and the horror that he expressed on 
the near view of it, he voluntarily and patiently, 
- submitted to. it. He prayed, and with peculiar 
earnestness, that. the, bitter cup might pass from 
him, but immediately, added, (Matt. xxvi. 39.) 
Not my will but thine be done.. Nothing like. this 
could ‘be expected from Socrates, or any, heathen. 
Their knowledge of God, his providence, and. his 
will, were too obscure and. uncertain for the pur- 
pose, though they had been ever so well disposed. | 
eae | As 
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As ‘the ‘worship of Socrates was, nominally at 
least, directed only to Jupiter, Juno, and the other 
gods that were acknowledged by his country, it 
was hardly possible for him not to retain such ideas 
as were generally entertained of them ; and not- 
withstanding” ‘his: endeavours to divest his mind of 
every thing i in their character that must have ap- 
peared unworthy of divinity, such is the power of 
association, that it was impossible he should eyer 
doit completely ; and if not, his reverence for the 
objects of his ‘worship must have fallen mfinitely 
short of that which Jesus, and the Jews in general, 
had for their God; and every sentiment of devotic 
on must have partaken of that imperfection. ‘Their 
love, or attachment to them; their dread of their | 
power, their devotedness to their will in doing, and 
their resignation to their will in suffering, the sense 
they had of their constant dependence upon them, 
and of their presence with them, must have been 
very little compared with ‘the same'sentiments in: 
the mind of a pious Jew, with respect to the. ‘one 
great object of his worship. 

This must be apparent ‘to ‘any: person avho will 
read the book of Psalms,:and’compare those devo- 
tional compositions with any (if ‘there be any such) 
of a similar nature composed by heathens. “But 

there 
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there was nothing in the religions of the heathens, 
at least among the Greeks and Romans, that.could> 
inspire any sentiments that deserve to be called, de- 

votional. This striking difference no person will, 
say was. owing to any superiority of genius. in the; 
Hebrew poets, and therefore it must have been, 
owing to superior knowledge ; and this superior 
knowledge could not have had any source but from 
divine revelation. Without this the Hebrews. 
would, no doubt, have been as absurdly supersti-. 
tions as any of the neighbouring nations; and con- 
sequently their ideas of the power and providence, 
of God as little proper to inspire sentiments of true 


devotion. a 


To persons of reflection, and acquainted with 
the state of the heathen world, and especially their 
turn of thinking and acting with respect to religion, 
there needs no other evidence of the tnith of revela- 
tion than a comparison of the hymns in honour of 
the heathen gods by Callimachus, and other Gre- 
cian poets, or the’carmen seculare of Horace, with 
the psalms of David, and other devotional parts of 
the books of scripture, with respect to justness and 
elevation of sentiment, and ast papa sublimi- 
Pe of language. Se 
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2. In the account that we have of the dettion‘of! 
Socrates, what he says of it himself, and what ap-" 
pears to have been generally thought of it by others, - 
we clearly perceive that there is nothing so natural.” 
ly incredible as modern unbelievers represent with 
respect to diviné interpositions, either in the case’ 
of the vulgar, or the philosophers of ancient times. 
The universal practice of having recourse to oracles 
and divination, is alone an abundant’ proof of this’ 
with respect to mankind in general ; and the idea 
of a mystical union with God, anda consequent inti: 
mate communication with him; came into christia-” 
nity from the later Platonists. In every thing of ‘ 
this kind the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Ju) 
lian, the great boasts of modern bedhiniiiis were 
as credulous as the lowest of the yulgar.. th dyes 

Where, indeed,can. be the i impropriety, or im, 
probability sof the Being that made the world, giy-. 
ing attention to it, and giving suitable intimations 
of that'attention ; and this no uniform appearances. 
till: do. It’ is not men’s. seeing the sun rise and. 
set, or their observing the regular: ‘changes. of the, 
seasons; that J impresses. them with, the idea of any, 
thing. supernatural ;_ but unusual, , appearances, 
though equally natural, arising from the same prin-. 
ciples and laws of naturc, such as thunder, light. 

ning, 
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ning, eclipses, and earthquakes, &e. Both history 

and daily observation is a proof of this. And, sure- 
ly miracles, performed by duly" authorized pro: 
phets, do this.infinitely. better than any merely un- 


> 


usual:natural phenomena. 
“This opinion ‘of the natural incredibility of ac- 
counts of miracles, on which Mr. Hume, and af 
ter him other unbelievers lay so much stress, as 
what no positive testimony can shake, is quite a_ 
modem thing. “But had this incredibility had any 
foundation in nature, it must have been the same 
at all times, and in all countries ; ‘and it must have 
affected all classes’ of men, princes and:peasants, 
the learned and the unlearned ;. whereas:all history 
shews that a propensity to believe accounts of di- 
vine interpositions has been universal. It ‘entered 
into all systems of religion whatever, and no nation 
was ever without some religion. _, Itis,impossible, 
therefore, not to conclude thata system w hich sup., 
poses miracles is naturally adapted to gain belief, 
and therefore that, pretension , to, miracles i 1S far 
from being a circumstance unfayours able to, its re; 
ception. It is, rather a presumption 2 in its favou i. 
If it besany object with the, Divine Being to give 


mankind.’ uitimations of his atten ition. to them, van 
SS ie ee over. 
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government over them, which no person, can, say. as 
impossible, or improbable, he could not take any 
other method than that of miracles. to gain. his end. 

Much has been ‘said about Socrates referring 
Alcibiades toa future instructor; as ifhe had been 
sensible of the want of supernatural communicati- 


(p. 295.) to be depended upon, which it certainly 
cannot, Ican by no means infer so much from it. 
After expressing the uncertainty men are under 
with respect to proper requests to the gods, he tells 
Alcibiades that ‘* he must wait till some person in- 
“form him (rg wasn) how he should conduct 
“himself both with respect to the gods and to 
S ment: | 4% 
~ When, in reply to this, Alcibiades expresses 
much importunity to be informed who this teach- 
er was, taking for granted that it was some man_ 
(for he says ‘* I would gladly know who this man 
“‘is,”) Socrates only says, that ‘* it was one who 
‘¢ cared much for him,” meaning probably that he 
was much his friend ; ‘but that at present a degree 
‘of darkness hung over ‘his mind, which must 
“‘ first be dispersed.” I therefore think it most 
: probable 
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probable that he meant Aimsel/, but that he thought 
his pupil not then sufficiently prepared to receive 
farther instruction on the subject. , 

3. We sce in the case of Socrates himself, as 
well as in that of the people of Athens in general, 
the strong attachment which the heathens had to the 
rites of their ancient religions. To disregard them, 
and to adopt other rites, was punishable with death. 
The Athenians, as well as other nations, occasion- 
ally adopted the worship of other gods, and. other 
gods, and other modes of worship, cut individuals 
were not allowed todo it. It must be done by the 
authority of the state, and at Athens it was by the 
court of Areopagus, Qa this account the apostle’ 
Paul, who was said to endeavour to introduce the 
worship of strange gods, and anew religion, was 
brought before this court. 

But though heathen nations sometimes adopted 
other rites, they never abandoned their ancient 
ones. There does not appear to have been any eX; 
ample of this in all antiqu ity. Nor can we wonder 
at this, when it is considered, that in all heathen 
countries, the prosperity of the state was thought 
to depend upon the observance of the religious rites 
of their ancestors, the founders of the respective 


states. No principle appears to haye been more 
H. fixed 
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fixed in the minds of all men than this. Wesee it 
in the extreme reluctance with which some of the 
most absurd and indecent rites, as the Lupercalia. 
at Rome, were given up. And to the very last, the 
more learned; and therefore, it may be presumed, 
the least’ superstitious of the Romans, constantly 
upbraided the christians with being the cause of 
the decline of the empire, by the introduction i 
their new religion. 

This attachment of the heathens to their religion 
was necessarily increased by its» entering ito all 
the customs, and confirmed habits, of common 
life ; some rite of areligious nature being observed 
from the time of their birth to that of their death, 
and in fact from the morning to the evening of eve- 
ry, day. Every entertainment, public or private, 
was tinctured with it. No act of magistracy could 
be performed w ithout i it; and in countries the most 
advanced 1 in Civilization the public festivals, 1 in ho- 
nour of their gods, were very numerous. It will 
be seen in Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, that not 
less than sixty-six of them were observed by the 
Athenians, and several of them were of some days 
continuance. And in general there was so mu ch 
in them of festivity and amusement, bordering, to 
say the least, on licentiousness, that they were very 
fascinating to the common people. _ When 
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When it is considered how discordant and incon- 
sistent all this was with the principles of christiani- 
ty, sothat when any heathen became a christian he 
must change every habit of his life, as well as his 
opinions; that let him live ever so privately, he 
could hardly pass a single day without the change 
being observed, and that at the birth of a child, a 
marriage, ora funeral, it must have been conspi- 
cuous to all his neighbours, and the whole city, 
though he might have found some excuse for not. 
attending the public sacrifices, and other rites of 
a visible nature, and though he should not have 
thought himself obliged (which all christians are) 
to make an open profession of his faith, confessing 
Christ before men, we shall not wonder at the dif 
ficulty. with which this great change must have 
been made, any more than at the alarm that was ta- 
ken when many converts were made to christianity, 
and the consequent persecution of christians, as se- 
ditious persons, men who turned the world upside 
down, (Acts xvii. 6.) their principles tending to the 
ruin of all states. 


‘While the christians were few, and generally con- 
sidered as converts to judaism, which was univer- 
sally tolerated, and while they behaved in a very 

ay beogila «op peaceabie 
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peaceable inoffensive manner, they might not give 
much alarm, notwithstanding their singularities; 
but when they were observed to be numerous, 
they would not fail to give alarm to all heathen go- 
vernors. They. were baba exposed to the most 
unrelenting persecution, except where the acting 
magistrates were secretly disposed in their favour. 


The rapid progress of christianity in these cir- 
cumstances will ever appear the most extraordina- 
ry thing in the history of the world. It appears 
from the epistle of Paul, that in his time there were 
christian churches in all the more considerable ci- 
ties in the eastern part of the Roman empire. In 
the time of the emperor Trajan, the younger Pliny, 
then governor of Bithynia, complained that the rites 
ofthe ancient religions were generally dicontinued ) 
in his province ; and in the space of about three hun- 
dred years so numerous and respectable were the 
christians become, in the whole extent of that vast 
empire, that the emperors themselves found they 
might safely declare themselves christians. _ 

To account for the rise and progress of christia- 
nity, aud the overthrow of heathenism, and this 
without violence, in the whole extent of the Ro- 
man empire, in so short a space of time, is a pro- 
blem that no unbeliever has seriously attempted to 

: solves 
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solve, except Mr. Gibbon may be said to have en- 
deavoured to do it. But his observations on the 
subject are so exceedingly futile, that they discover 
equal prejudice and ignorance, ignorance of the 
common principles of human nature, of the nature 
of heathenism, and of the state of the heathen worid. 
"I proposed to enter into the discussion of this im- 
portant subject with him, buthe petulantly declin- 
ed it, as may be seen in the letters that passed be- 
tween us relating to it, published in the Appendix 
to the first volume of my Discourses on the evidence 
of revealed religion, and also in the Life of Mr. 
Gibbon by one of his friends. At my time of life I 
cannot engage in this, or any other controversy ; 
but I earnestly wish, as a friend to important truth, 
that some learned and candid unbeliever ( and such 
I doubt not there are) would engage init. He 
would find christians enow equally learned and can- 

did to discuss the question with him. 
4, Neither Socrates nor Jesus were writers, 
and there seems to be more of dignity in their cha- 
racters in consequence of it, as if they were not ve- 
ry solicious about transmitting their names to pos- 
terity ; confident, that as far as it was an object with 
them, it would be sufficiently done by others. All 
the accounts. therefore, that we have of them come 
‘3. from 
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from their disciples and friends. And there isa. 
retnarkable difference in the manner in which: the 
life of Socrates is written by Xenophon, and that of 
Jesus by the evangelists. There cannot be a doubt 
but that the evangelists had a much higher opmion 
of their master: than Xenophon or Plato had of 
theirs. | The traces of this’ are’ numerous, and i in- 
lisputable; but there’ is not in their writings any 
direct éncomitim, or praiseyof him, as there is in 
the Greek writers of Socrates; and'yet without any’ 
assistance of this kind a reader of moderate’ discern: 
ment cannot help forming a much higher idea of 
Jesus than he does of Socrates from the _/uéts're- 
cordec of him, and the discourses ascribed to him. 
Tad we have no example of such simplicity 
in writing as that of the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments in all the heathen world; and it 
isnot easy to account for the difference, especially 
with respect to the later writers ; except that Mo- 
ses having begun to write in this simple manner,. 
the succeeding writers, having no other model, na- 
turally followed that; inserting in their composi- 
tions nothing that appeared superfluous, as direct 
encomiums are, when the facts from which such 
encomiums are drawn, are before the reader ; who 
may be supposed as capable of drawing a proper 
inference from them as the writer himself, As 
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uOAs the sacred writers say’ nothing directly in 
praise of those whom they most esteemed andad- 
mired, they say nothing directly in dispraise, or 
cénsii re; of those whom they most disliked, but 
leave the circumstances they simply mention to 
make their natural impression upon their readers. 
And from the effects of these two different modes 
of writing, the natural and the. artificial, as they 
may be'termed, the former appears to be better cal- 
culated’ to answer the purpose of the writer than 
the latter. When aman directly praises or cen- 
sures another, we suspect some. previous bias for 
or against him, and are upon our guard; but when 
we read a simple narrative of facts, \ without any ex- 
planatory remarks of the writer ; we have no sus- 
picion of. any thing unfavourable to truth: We 
think) we see with our own eyes, and hear with 
our own ears, and that we thus judge for ourselves. 


3 + Ee 


My father to shew how little stress he laid ona 
casual opinion, has directed me to add the follow- 
ing sentence conceruaing the Demon of Socrates— 
from his second tract in answer to Dr. Linn, and 
to insert it at the end of the section relating to So- 
crates. a5P. 

4. As 
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As to the. Demon. of Socrates, on which you 
urge meso closely, [professed not to have any fixed 
opinion about it. If I had been asked what I thou ght 
of it a short time before the writing of my pam- 
phlet, I should have said, as you do, it was probably 
nothing more than his own good sense, but on 
considering his character more particularly, I was 
unwilling to think that such a man .would persist 
through life, and to his dying moments, in telling a 
lie. And what, the Supreme Being might please 
to do by or with him, or any man, neither you. nor 
Ican tell. But I never said, as you now quote me, 
that ‘‘ God spake to Socrates by a demon,” which 
you call, (p. 75,) “a glaring deformity of my asser- 
*‘tion. Such an idea never occurred to me. As 
my opinion on this very unimportant subject is 
unsettled, itis very possible that I may revert ta jig 
former opinion, and yours about it. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Prato w was the: is disciple of ‘Siac 
and attended him eight years, .. His':attachment to 
him appears by the sum that he raised to procure 
his release from imprisonment, and his eagerness 
to speak i in his defence at his trial. ‘The vene- 
ration in which he held his memory is evident from 
his making him the principal speaker in many of 
his dialogues, and the person who delivers his 
own sentiments in them. : 

Aber the death of Brerstce Plt travelled in 
quest of knowledge, first into Italy, where he con- 
versed with the disciples of Pythagoras, and: after- — 
wards into Egypt, where, being known to be a per- 
son of considerable distinction in his own country, 
he appear to have been received with great respect, 
and from the Eastern part of the world in which it 
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is said he travelled in the disguise of a merchant, 
he seems to have got some knowledge, directly or 
indirectly, of the sytem that achive prevailed 
there. ’ eh” ia Sie i 

That he hota beaks, to ar soniethingi in 
countries out of the bounds of Greece is not ex- 
traordinary, as it is acknowledged by him, that 
‘< what the Greeks knew concerning the gods, and 
“ their worship} was derived from the Barbarians.” 
But he says (pinomis.) ‘‘ what the Greeks learn- 
‘“* ed of the Barbarians we have improved.”” Not- 
withstanding’ this acknowledgment, he is willing 
to ascribe more merit to ‘the Greeks'than ‘to’ them, 
when he says (Ib.) that ‘¢ though there is the great- 
“est! difficulty i in the invention of these things, we 
‘hope that all the Greeks will honour the one 
‘* God ina better manner than the Barbari lans, gi 
‘¢ specially as instructed, and warned, by the Del- 
‘‘ phic oracle’ (Ib.) so that, in his opinion, the 
Greeks had divine instruction as well as human. 

He farther acknowledges that, in the early ages, 
‘the Greeks entertamed very imperfect ideas of 
‘¢ the gods and. their worship, having low ideas of 
‘‘ their characters, which they did well to correct. 
«< Because in time past, he says (Ib.) our ancestors 
‘* formed wrong opinions of the gods, and theit’ 

__  proge- 
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* progenies, .asif they had) been animals, we 
‘< should now ‘treat the subject. differently.” In 
this he alludes to the marriages of the gods and god- 
desses, and their ‘reputed offspring, in-other gods, 
and also in their acceding to the popular notions, 
adopted and embellished by the poets, which gave 
him such offence that we shall find he proscribed 
their writings, and excluded them from his com- 
monwealth. Indeed, these notions of the vulgar 
were rejected by all who pretended to philosophy, 
or superior knowledge, in Greece, from long be- 
fore the time of Socrates, as we’ have seen already. 
and to the latest period of it. | | 


Section I. 
of gir and his Providence: 


The Heine of a gaat or ag gods, for Plato uses 
both the phrases promiscuously, he generally takes 
for. granted. — Occasionally, however he introduces 
arguments for his opinion, especially (De Legib. 
lib. 10.) from the consideration of the structure of 
the earth, the sun, the stars, and the whole universes 
“ How could bodies of such magnitude,” he Says. : 
(Epin. yes perform their circuits without god. 1 

therefore 
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therefore assert that god is the cause of this; and 
“‘ that there cannot be any other!” « He also: ar- 
gues ‘ from the variety of seasons, dividing time 
‘© into years and months, andialso from the con- 
‘¢ sent ‘of all nations, Greeks and Barbarians.’? 
(De Leg. lib. 10.) But according to him, and. in- 
-Geed all the heathen philosophers without excepti- 
_ on, the matter out of which the wor Id was made, 
was not created by god, but found by him ; having 
existed from eternity as well as himself, but ina 
confused disorderly’ state, such as was generally 
termed chaos. ‘The being of a God, or gods, Pla- 
to thought to be so evident, that he says (Ib.) 
“ No person persists in his disbelief of the Acco 
‘‘ from youth to old age.” 

There isa great air of piety in the writings of ~ 
Plato; and this, no doubt, contributed to make 
his philosophy so well received by the early chris- _ 
tians. Ina letter to Dion (Epist. 4.) he says, “ by 
the favour of the gods things go ‘well-”? ‘The 
same pious language occurs again in the same let- 
ter. ‘That he preferred the term god to that of guds 
is evident from his letter to Dionysius, of Syra- 
‘cuse (Epist. 13.) in which he informs him that, 
in his serious letters he begins with the terim re 

hu 
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but that in those in which he was not serious he u- 
ses the term gods. This, however, is no guide to 
us with request to his dialogues, so that we are leit 
to distinguish his real sentiments from those speak- 
evs to whom he gives the advantage in the argu- 
ment, which, however, is sufficiently apparent. 

Notwithstanding Plaio’s great admiration ‘of So- 
crates, he did not confine himself, as Socrates did, 
to that philosophy which is of practical use in life, 
tending to rectify the dispositions of men, and incit- 
ing them to such virtues as would make them use- 
ful members of society, but indulged in various 
speculations concerning the nature of God and the 
universe, and in a manner that his master would 
not have approved. Indeed, on these great but ob- 
scure subjects he is in many respects perfectly un- 
intelligible. 

- According'to Plato, the universe was constructed 
by the supreme being, whom he frequently dis- 
tinguishes by the title of.( ayabog ) without 
the instrumentality of any subordinate being, ac- 
cording to a pattern of it previously formed in his 
own mind. But there ts great confusion in his ac- 
count of these ideas in the divine mind, (which he, 
no doubt, borrowed from the Pythagoreans as was 
observed before) so that he sometimes makes them 


a Se-. 
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a second principle of things, and. distinguishing be- } 
tween what is sensible trom what: is intellectual in- 
man; and considering all that we see here as the 
object of the sezses, he supposes these ideas to be 

invisible to. the senses, but comprehended by the. 
intellect; and though they exist. in the divine. 
mind, the intellect of man has‘free access to them. 

He therefore calls them things intelligible, and says 
that what we see here are only the shadows of them, 
and changeable, whereas those intelligible ideas are, 
the only things that are unchangeable, and perma- : 
nent. The great object of philosophy, according, 
to him, is to raise the mind to the contemplation ¢ of. 
these higher, intelligible, and permanent, objects. . 


Aristotle ascribes this view of thinge to Hera- 
clitus. ‘* The doctrine of ideas, he says, is advanc-” 
*¢ ed by those who were convinced by Heraclitus, 
‘‘that sensible things are always. flowing, and 
‘“ changeable; so that if there be any such thing 
“as real knowledge, which was supposed to re- 
** quire a fixed object, there must be things ofa dif.’ 
‘‘ ferent nature from those that are the object of our 
‘“‘senses. They must be fixed, there being no 

‘proper knowledge of things that are dys on 
fMetaph, Lib.-12. Cap. 4.) . 

To 
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- 'To this doctrine Plato seems to allude when he: 
says (De. Leg. Lib. 10.) ‘* All see the body of 
‘the sun, but not the soul that animates it; Not 
" béing the object ‘of any of our senses, it is seen 
“by the mind.” All the meaning that I can make 
of this: doctrines of ideas, perceived by the intellect, 
and Hot by the senses, things not fluctuating \anc 
variable, as ‘the objects that we converse with are, 
is that they mean what we call adstract tdea 
those of horses, men, trees, &c: divested of ha se 
cumstances of colour, size, place, &c. which al- 
ways attend ‘individual objects ; ; and in this there 
is no great mystery, but still every -actual idea has 
some peculiarity or other, as well as real objects. 
On this mysterious doctrine of ideas, which were 
1 personified by the later Platonists, and made a 
kind of second god, the immediate author of the 
creation, was founded the doctrine of the chiystian 
trinity, as 1 have’ shewn at large i in my Hi istory of 
Early Opinion concerning Jesus Christ. "The mis- 
chief that ‘has arisen from false metaphysical pr in- 
ciples has been’ most extensive, affecting every ar- 
ticle of christian faith and. practice, as may be seen 
in several of my writings. | Indéed, no branch of 
science has wholly escaped this subtle and. baleful 


influence. Happily, however, good sense is at’ 
on length 


\ 
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length prevailing over every thing that is not found- 
ed on reason and truth; and with this, though 
seemingly foreign to the subject of religion, we are 
deriving that light which exhibits christianity in its 
best and purest state, as it came from Christ and | 
the apostles, who knowing nothing of heathen phi- 
losophy, or metaphysics, delivered. the plainest 
truths in the plainest language, thou gh they have 
since their times been most strangely perverted by 
an unnatural mixture of heathen principles, and 
heathen superstition. 

Notwithstanding the absurdity of Plato’s meta- 
physical notions concerning the nature of God, and: 
his relation to the universe, his ideas of his aztr7- | 
butes, and of his providence, were in general just 
and excellent, agreeing with those of the. scrip- 
tures. sy yl fe A ee | nen ‘, 
Haying frequently represented the Supreme Be- 
ing as the friend of virtue, and the enemy of vice, 
he says, (De. Leg: Lib. 10.) “‘ God cannot haye 
* the disposition that he hates. God approves of 
“those who resemble himself, and is angry (ve ueo-2) 
“ with those who are unlike tohim.. But nothing 
‘isso like God asa good man...... He is the most 
* sacred of all things,” (Alcib. 2.) PANE, that he 
has the nearest relation to divinity. 


The 
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Lhe term by which he generally characterizes the 
Supreme Being is in the singular number, viz. 
‘the Good, (arya9@-) vindicating his most essential 

attribute. ‘‘ Evil,” he says (Rep. 3.) cannot 
“come from God,” and in (Rep. xi.) “ we must 
*‘ look to some other than God for the cause of e- 
“$ val? | This principle, however, he did not carry 
so far as the Stoics, who maintained that God was 
incapable of anger, so that he would not punish 
even the wicked. On the contrary, Plato repre- 
sents the Supreme Being, though termed the Good, 
as novdess yust than merciful. “That there are 
“gods,” he says (De. Leg. Lib..10.) “and that 
‘they .are. good, and respect justice more than 
‘“men,-is the best:introduction-to a body of laws.” 
After denominating him, ‘the beginning, the mid- 
& dle, and.the end, and the supporter of all.things,’? 
she says (De - Leg. Lib. 4.) heis/always accempa- 
_“-niedby justice, and-punishes those who. dep2 
“from. the divine law. “The humble fallow. him 
“quiet and composed, but he that is elevated by 
his righes, his.beauty, or any. other, advantage, as 
“ ifthe, stood dn.no need of a guide, is. deserted, by» 
“him; and.though suchia person may appear en. 
_ ydable-to. man, .in:the end he destroyshimself, his 
f eur » and .the.state.?? Ag: egably: ly to, this, he 
Or ata} Bet bh gays, 
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say s, (De. Leg. “Lib. 10. ) “Let not the suc- 
“«gess of wicked and’ unjus st men, who, though not 
“truly happy, are gener ally reputed to be so, and 
““ayho are extolled in poems and discourses, drive 
' «© thee rashly into impiety ; nor be disturbed tho’ 
* they should continue so toold age, and this pros- 
“perity should extend to their children. Nor be 
“thou anery with the gods who permit this, or 
‘< think that’ they neglect the affairs of men; for 
“they will not be eon from punishment after 
»*& deathy 

~ Veracity is another moral attribute that Plato as- 
cribes to God.“ he nature of God, and of 
‘* demons,”? he says, (De. Rep. Lib. 2.) ‘ad- 
“mits not of falschood; for God is altogether 
“* simple, and true in his words and actions. He 
iS neither changes himself, nor can he deceive o- 
“thers, by” vicious: speeches, or omens, to men 
“sleeping or awake.” This he says by way of 
censure on Homer, who represents Jupiter as act- 
ing in this deceitful and unworthy manner, ‘dis- 
graceful to aman, and much more so to a God. To 
the divine character in this respect he seems to al- 
lude, though. with much obscurity, when he says, 
(De. Rep. Lib..6.) .“ As light and our view of it, 


“ are not the sun, but bi resemblance of the sun, 
6 60 
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“so knowledge and truth are theimage of the Good, 
“ but not the Good,” meaning God... The majes- 
ty of the Good itself is greater. Agreeably to this 
honourable idea of the divine character, he says 
that <‘ the offerings to God,’”? meaning those that 
are most acceptable to him, ‘‘ are honour, vencra- 
** tion, and gratitude,” (Euthyphro.) 


But notwithstanding this, we shall see that, like 
all the other heathen philosophers, Plato strongly 
recommends a conformity to the idolatrous rites of 
religious worship established in his country, and 
even ‘the rigorous punishment of all that did not 
conform to them ; so far were they from following 
the light they really had, and so little prospect was 
there of the world in gener al being g enlightened, and 
and’ reformed, by their instructions. | 


“The writings, of. Plato contain several just and 
besa illustrations of the pr ovidence and mor ak 
government of God, ““ God,” he says, (Politicus) 
** is the shepherd of ae taking the same care 
“of us. that a ‘shepherd does of his sheep and oxens | 
“ He takes care (De. Leg. Lib. 10.) of the smallest 
“ things as well as of the greatest, None of the 
* causes of neglect in men can take place with re- 


| “ spect to God, We all acknowledge,” he say's, 
13. | (ib. } 
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(ib. \“ that the Gods see every thing, that they aré 
“¢ all pow erful'and good, yea the best possible, nor 
_ can they be affected by idleness’ or fear. “They, 
« ther efore, cannot despise or neglect any thing ’be- 
« cause it $s small. » Besides, there js more diffi- 
culty in seéing, and disposing of; — o, 
© than of oreat ones.” , 

‘The universe,” he adds, “ patehies: to God, 
“and he will not neglect what is his own. He 
** cannot be called ‘a wise physician who only at- 

4 tends to the body in general, and not to the par- 
ticular parts. Nor do governors of cities, or 
‘ masters of families, neglect small things. Ar- 
“ chitects also make use of small stones in laying 
“ the larger ones. And let us. not think that God, 
& who is the wisest of all,is less wise than man. 
*« Besides man 1s a worshipper of the gods,” and 
therefore ‘more deserving: of his baie ‘and 
care. 

‘To shew that the Supreme Being is incapable of 
‘teing diverted from the just administration of af. 


fairs by any unworthy motive, he says (De. Leg. 
Lib. 10. 0.) . ‘To ‘say’ ‘that. ie, gods ar yn si — 


“are Pea tak giving them part of the pier, 
“and the suffer them to 0 worry the sheep. Cha- 
“ rioteers 
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st rjoteers are not'to be bribed, nor are commanders 
*S of armies, or physicians, nor are hushandmen: 
‘or shepherds to be deceived in this manner, nor: 
‘fevemcan crafty: wolves thus deceive dogs. And 
‘‘ are the gods the gréatest guardians of the great- 
*f est: things, and are the keepers of the greatest 
‘¢, things: werse than dogs, or men of moderate ca- 
‘s\pacity, who never act unjustly deceived hi the 
“bribes of unjust’ bere 7" | 
- Pere is. hardly’ any advantage: that ‘men are. 
possessed of that Plato does not ascribe to the gods, 
and-to their good willito men. “ Ttappears to me,” 
hé says'(Philebus,) © that God sent gifts to mien by 
“Prometheus, together with fire. Ittis: not by 
‘+.art,? he says, (Epin,) ‘* but by nature, and the, 
+<fivour of the gods, that we cultivate ‘the earth.” 
‘He makes.\God the author of friendship, by dispos- 
ing dispositions that are similar, and formed for 
friendship, to unite. (Lysis,) “ In the forming of _ 
states” he says, (De! Leg. Lib: 4!) we must . 
“begin with invoking’'the gods, that they ‘may be 
propitious - ‘to us, “and assist us inwmaking laws.” 
And after répréseiiting ‘the advantage of the right _ 
Worship of ‘the gods) as'the most important of all 
things to-be attended to, ‘he says,|(Epin.) “Noman 
“gan alae teach this ‘without thie assistance of 
m Be ““God.” : 
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He even ascribes to divine inspiration thesgreat 
things that eminent’statesmcn do for their country, 
without understanding the nature, or foreseeing the: 
consequences of them, adding, that “all | zood men? 
‘* are in some sense divine.””(Meno. ). 

‘It must have been among the Pythagoreans that? 
Phto learned what. he writes, but in a manner that 
is very, unintelligible, concerning numbers, of which 
their philosophy made great use. It seems most: 
probable that by metaphysical reasoning they made 
the Supreme Being to be represented by unity ; and. 
as all numbers.consist of unity repeated, and. after: 

thus proceeding. from it are resolvable into, it a-! 
gain ; so. all things, after proceeding from. their 
first cause, will be resolved into it. But thisis not 
the only use that Plato, no. doubt after the, Pytha:' 
goreans, made of this comparison! | But whatever’ 
be the knowledge that we derive ‘from this:source;, 
Plato, ascribes it to God... §, We: affirm,” he says, 
Ea Ms “‘that numbers | are: the gift of God, and 
‘son .them all the arts. of life depend, but this no 
¢< prophet A poarfig), can. _comprehend. . _ Whate- 
‘ver is, wicked and irregular is deficient with,re- 
spect to number... Many, animals, cannot learn 
« from, their parents. the ‘use (of numbers.) It is 
«God. that gives us this power. The excellent 
bok ae “¢ ancient, 
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‘< ancients,”’ he says, (Philebus) ** wlio were: near- 
«er to. the gods than we are, taught us that the uni- 
“< verse consists. of one. and many, which always has 
“ been, and ever willbe. The resemblance of 
‘¢ numbers dissimilar in their nature, whenreduced 
“toa plane, is evident ; and this to a person of 
% understanding must appear not to: be a human, 
‘© butva’ divine wonder’? (Epin.) We do’ not, 
however, find, that ‘this’ mysterious doctrine ‘of 
riumbers ‘was’ taken’ up by any: of the panty 
sects ener? so that it at a died Wit 
Plataiis ecoiian ov 
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Of the Polytheism of Plato. < m 


29ibed sisi NG ae 

»<With all Plato's knowledge of the divinityyoF his 
aphribeates; and his universal providence, ‘and of his 
preference of the term god to that of gods, when he 
is treating of the divine nature, he was, like all hea- 
thens, a polytheist, and like them an advocate for 
the strict. ‘observance, of phe idolatrous rites of his 


country. ells 
He seems to have learned the joruaie of two 
principles in the Kast, from his. sayings (De. Leg. 
14, ~ Lib. 10.) 
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— Libe:l0.)** Are ihére one or more souls? Notless 
“than two; the oie bereficent; and the other ma- 
3; leficent* ;” and \also. from. his) sdying; as” ‘was 
quoted before; that ‘‘ we must look to:something 
** elsé than god»for;the source of evil.” Butthis 
was never;a doctrine that. prevailed in: the West: 
But that Plato considered more beings than one to 
be entitled to the rank of gods; is: evideiit from, his 
saying (Epin.), “ why, should we not take:the, part 
‘« of god who is the author ofall. good. But which 
“* of gods, perhaps the heavens, whic |, we consider 
“asthe most righteous, as all the demons and, the 





“‘ other gods agree to honour him; and pray to 
“‘ him above all.” What he meant by the divini- 
ty ofthe heavens, whether the Supra vais or 
the sun, is not clear. : 
He evidently coiisidered all the celestial bodies 
as animated, and 'nititled to the rank of Pods. “’The 
“* divine race, of stars,” he says; (Epin.)mustibe 
‘ considered.as celestial animals; with «most béau- 
“ tiful, matic and: uit pees souls); and-that 
heirs slog. ani 


* By this he might mean “matter, ee was | by 
some considered as refractor ‘y, and the only so source 
of evil. “ But'by Saying ‘it was taleficéht, he seem- 
ed'to' consider tt asa ‘principle ‘that hid igen. 

ahd activity. 
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“they have’souls is evident from the regularity of 
“< their motions.” Ih a manner that to me is per- 
fectly unintelligible, he derives the different: orders 
éfgods from the different elements in ‘nature, plac- 
ing them, after mentioning by name Jupiter, Juno: 
and the. demons, according to their: ‘different ranks, 
and provinces (E:pin.) He seems, too, to‘have con: 
sidered the earth as a proper deity, sand the parcrit-of 
the animels; that exist upon | Testi oe Fc ‘or the same 
“reason”? he says, (Meniexenus. ).* that a mother 
bo bears her children, the earth has produced men: 
‘< For it is the earth, and nothing else, that supplies 

“them with-food, as having itself produced them.” 
"Plato's diead of innovations in matters of réligi- 
on, i ie from the following passage in his Epi- 
noinis. “+ A legislator of the least ‘understia: ding 
« Will make no ; innovations, And take caré not to 
{turn his stdte to any Other mode of worship, or 
4 dare to mdve what his country has ‘established by 
“law or custom. ‘concerning sacrifices; for he 
« Rows that ‘no -Mortal can come ‘at any certainty 
« with respect td these ‘matters. And yet'he ap- 
proved of such additions to ‘the public ‘fites as 
would be an improvement upon any ofthem. “A 
aa said says: (Ib:) will be free from 
I 5. “ blame 
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‘* blame aif he thinks better.of the gods, than. his 

“« predecessors, and. by excellent discipline honour: 
“¢ them with hymns and praises, and live according- 

“ Jy.”? This, however, was not. cme the 

worship of new gods.yi «ii inoitirore *utin oy, 


~ Having distinguished ‘thé crite’ of 7 impiety into’ 
three kinds, viz. the’ maintaining that there are no. 
gods, that they" take no care of human affairs, or 
that they are. easily appeased by sacrifices, (Dev 
Leg. Lib. 10.) he prescribes the following punish. 
ment for the different degrees of Sil in this: re 


spect. A ets nor wie iires oli Bt tok © 
© Tfa ‘man neglect the gods by omitting sacrifi- 
‘*.cés and despising oaths, he must, be punished, 
** Jest he make others like himself. . There are ma-. 
** ny who deceive others i in this manner, deserying i 
“ to die more than one or two, deaths. _ Others de. 
“serve only castigation or imprisonment. They 
‘e who think that the gods neglect human affairs, 
“ and they who think themeasily appeased, are not 

* to be confounded. They who think so not from 

‘‘ any bad principle, buta kind of madness, should 

‘‘ be imprisoned. not less than five years, without 
“ any citizen being allowed to go near them, except 
“‘ those who will admonish them of their errors. If 
és “ after 
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after this, they. ¢ continue in their: impiety, pune 
*, must be punished with, death: ities aN 
4. Some who are obstinate in)these opinions, and 
“ draw many ‘after them, especially »the common 
‘* people; whole, families, and the. state; . meaning 
ae doubt, the dan nger of influencing the whole state, 
“« should beco onfined i in prisons. surrounded by, the 
« sea, where no, free, person, should haye, access to, 
% Shep, and, when Shey ee Hey sacha be FRSA | 
‘¢ son. should joi Pie rhs "ld te Sroitiaed 
a « guilty of impiety. If he had childrer en. they should 
“ ‘ be taken care of by,, the state from. the time. that 
M Sasa aa was condemned.’ pee i Gort dis} seh ae 


“ise There’ should also be a general k law to prevent 
‘any person from. making iwhat gods, ‘or what sas 
“ créd rites, he pleases ;. and for this reason no per- 
« sons should have chapels for worship in ‘their own’ 
eres) but perform their worship in public, and: 
hed like they do so. olfany person, not 
“we from’ chats , but from depraved impiety, 
“act in this manner, by sacrificing either in private 
§ “< or.in the public worship of, the gods, let him be 
‘‘ condemned to death.as. impure; and let the re- 
** gulators ; of the laws judge concerning the -mo- 
‘“, tives: of his conduct.” | (De. Leg. Lib. 10.) 





Sa 
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So intolerant were the’ wisest and’ best disposed 
of all the heathens with respect to religion; that we’ 
cannot wonder at the dread they ‘entertained ‘of 
christianity, when it begaw to spread, av itiwas ac- 
cording to their idéas, the height of impiery s/aim- 
img at nothing Jess than the overthrow. of every 
thing that was deemed’ the most sacred; and what — 
had been established: from timé ‘intiieriorialy and 
on which it! wa Was '‘tinivetsally taken for granted: em 
the well being’ ofevery state depended. i tafotliow © 
* But Christ was fully awaté of this difficulty, and 
He apprized his followers of it. He enabled them, 
however, to avercome it, thotigh they ‘were for- 
warned that they should be Auted of all inén for the 
. sake of his naine, that is; merely 1 ‘for being .christi- 
ans, and that sey, who killed them would think 4 
did God service ; which was-actually the case,b 
with respect to: Jews and heathens... ‘And 











great reat as 
this obstacle was, which madeall that was powerful 
in the world: the enemy, of christianity: it:finally 
triumphed ; and it or, prevailing religion iit 
all those countries in which Jupiter, Juno, and 
numiberless otliér objects. of heathen warship, were 
most revered, but whose naiés are’ now to be 
learned from history only. “This is an are'ament 
of peculiar importance with respect to becie 
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of christianity, but can only be felt and understood 
by those who are acquainted with the opinions 
and prejudices of the heathens at the time of tis 
promulgation. And these opinions and preji u- 
dices appear now to be so unreasonable, and 
extraordinary, that a faithful account of them 1s 
barely. eredible. _That Plato was. both sensible 
of the great ignorance.of the common, people on the 
subject of religion, and of the. hazard that might be 
the.consequence. of I informing them better, appears 
from his saying .(Timeus. ) “It is a dificult thing 
“to discover the nature of the. creator of the uni- 
. verse, and being discovered, it is impossible, to 
“ expose, the discovery to vulgar understandings. 

| ‘This intolerance in matters of religion } is the mere 
extraordinary in the case of Plato, as he acknow i 
ledges | the imperfection. of the popular ‘religion 
when } it-was first instituted in Greece, a and com- 
mends | those statemen who improved it it, in order te 
do more » honour to their gods ; and as. ‘he con- 
demns such poemsa as these of Homer and Hesiod, 
Sau Prd led Rae cand “especially young 


Fy Sy 


hens a 


or er notions. “Hid and tas did not. 
3 “make, 
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makeia religion for the Greeks, but only made’ use 
of what they found universally received to embel- 
lish their poems, and to oni those sain 
i were to be recited. . 

“So much was Plato “— at hemes poems; aati 
all others of the same nature and tendency, that he 
excluded them’ all, without exception, from his 
commonwealth, though he would retain such 
hymns as were ‘composed i in honour of the gods. 
But even the hymns, if they resembled those aserib- 
ed to Homer, or those of Callimachus, are similar 
to the poems of Hesiod and Homer, repeating the 
same popular and absurd stories. “ We reject,?? 
he says (De. Rep. Lib. 2.) « poems from this 
“commonwealth, because they deceive men, as 
‘¢ Hesiod by his accounts of Celum and Saturn ; 
‘¢ which, if they were true, ought to be concealed 
“rather than divulged. For it must not be told a 
“‘ young man, that the greatest crimes may be 
y committed without any thing extraordinary hap- 
“ pening, or that a man who punishes an offending 
‘* parent does no wrong ., but what the greatest and 
‘* best of the. gods have done. The imitation of 
“the poets,” he says, (De. Rep. Lad. 3.149 at. 
“ten nded to in carly years ¢ affects the morals and 
iy nature itself, with respect to the body, the 
« ‘ speech, and the very thought.” his, 


pay 
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Thisis the more extraordinary in Plato, as he a- 
scribes to the poets areal inspiration, the same that 
was generally ascribed to the priestesses of Apol- 
Jo at Delphi (Meno.) ‘* Poets who” he says, “ re- 
-« semble the Corybantes, who are seized with a di- 
“vine afflatus, and know not what they do. They 


“« are the interpreters of the gods.” ec ) 


meen $ Geese 


_Secrion Hl. 
Of the Human Soul. 


T he sentiments of Plato concerning the Auman 
soul are by no means clear and distinct, nor are 
they pursued by him to their natural consequences, 
as they were by the stoics. afterwards. 

Matter was always acknowladged to be incapa- 
ble of any kind of action, and was alw ays thought 
to be acted upon ; whereas. the i igneous nature of the 
soul was supposed to give it natural activity. ya 
greeable to this, Plato” says. (De. Leg. Lib. 10.) 
“‘ The soul has the power of moving itseli.”’ 

_ He is not uniform in denying what was called 
passion to the mind. He must, therefore, mean it 
in agtoss sense when he says (De. Leg. Lib. 10.) 
*K _—T there is passion, there must be generati. 

‘Son; 
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‘on; and this applies to the body ,’? meaning, no 
doubt that where there is generation, there must be 
- .a succession of beings produced from one another, 
that the death of some may make room for others ; 
whereas mind. is incapable of any such thing, and 
consequently of that kind of passion which leads to 
it. It must, therefore, be immortal, and in this 
doctrine Piato is perfectly uniform and consist- 
ent. | 

‘¢ Every soul,’? he says (Phoedrus.) “‘ is im- 

‘mortal. ‘That whichis always in motion is from 
“eternity, but that which is moved by another 
“* must have an end.”? Accordingly he mention- 
ed the pre-existence, as well as the immortality, of 
the soul; and in the East these two doctrines al- 
ways went together, and are always ascribed to Py- 
thagoras ; the soul and the body being supposed to 
have only a temporary connection, to answer a par- 
ticular purpose. “ The soul existed, »> he says 
(De. Leg. Lib. 10.) ‘* before bodies were produc- 
“ed, and it is the chief agent in the. changes. and. 
et the ornament of the body. i 


Agrecably to this doctrine os SRI 2: Ph. 
to maintained that all.the | knowledge we seem to 
acquire here is .only the recollection of what we 

knew. 
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knew in a former state. ‘It behov res man,” he 
says (Phaedrus. ) to understand how many sensati- 
“© ons are united in one, and this is the recollection 
of what the soul, when in a state of perfection 
“with God, saw before.” 

‘So greatly superior, in | the idea ofall the heathen 
philosophers, was the soul to the body, the latter 
being intirely subservient to the former, that we can- 
not wonder that they consider the soul as the whole 
self of a man, and the body as a thing foreign to 
him. “'The mind,” Plato says, (De. Leg: Lith: 
12.) ‘is all that we call ourselves, and the body 
“attends it: meaning as a servant. It is only af- 
‘ter death,” he says (De. Rep. Lib. 10.) “when it 
“has got» rid of the clog of thé body, that we can 
“:see° what’ the soul really is3.3../) whether com- 
“ pound or simple; and the whole of its condition.” 
It is on this supposition of the independence of the: 
mind on’ the body, that he advances one of his ar-» 
suments for the immortality of the soul. ‘“ “Phe 
“« soul,” he says, (Ib.) ** cannot die by any affecti«, 
“of thebody, but only by some disorder peculiar 
‘*to itself. Thesoul by the death of the body 
‘does not become more unjust, and the death of. 
‘the body isnot the punishment of its injustice, 
‘* but other punishments. For deathis toit a free.’ 

| K. “dom 


~ 
Esa 
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‘‘dom from every evil... Since, then, neither the 
‘‘ death of the body, nor its. own depravity, can 
‘« destroy the soul, it must be, immortal.’ 24 

_ That the souls of men are emanations le the 
Supreme Being, the fountain of all intelligence, 
seems to have been taken for granted by Plato, but 
I do not find it distinctly expressed in any part of 
his writings... He seems, however, to allude to it 
ina passage that I quoted before. But he general- 
ly considers it as retaining its. individuality after 
death ; as when he says (De.: Leg: Lib. 12.) ‘ In. 
‘“‘ truth the soul of each of us is immortal, and 
‘* goes to the other gods, to give an account of its 
“ actions.”?. This agrees with his uniform lan-' 
cuage about the rewards of virtue, and the punish- 
ments of vice, after death. Whether souls are to 
be reunited to their source afterwards, which he 
probably supposed, as being held to be the necessary 
consequence of their being originally derived from 
it, this retribution he must bare: eile svonld 
previously take place. | 

With respect to the threefold cebisioas of pias 
a doctrine held by later philosophers, I do not find: 
any thing clear, or consistent, in Plato. And the’ 
term (buy) which..in other ‘writers. signifies. the 
mere animal principle in man of which they partake’ 

in 
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common with the brutes, he applies to the highest 
principle, that of intelligence in him, when he says 
(Alcib. 1.) “ The body is not the man, but the scul 
(Ju) which makes. use of, and commands, the 
body.” | 

: os Szerron TV. 
Of Virtues and Vices 


On the subject of virtue and vice it may be take 
ken for granted that the sentiments of Plato were 
not, in general, different from those of Socrates ; so 
that it is unnecessary to'make quotations from his 
writings recommending the practice of virtue, and 
dissuading from that of vice. His belief in the 
being and providence of God, and in a future:state 
of retribution, must have laid a foundation for pie- 
ty, and the practice of virtue in general, if what he 
advances on those subjects were his real. senti- 
ments; and the frequency with which he urges 
them, and the stress that he lays upon them, makes 
it difficult to believe that they. were not. | 

_ In theserespects he comes nearer to the Adcti#es 
of revelation than any other of the heathen philoso- 
phers that came after him, even than Socrates him: 
self, But hisarguments in proof of the immortal- 

K 2. ity 
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ity oft the soul, and also those for a future state, are 
é0 weak, and they made. so little. impression on — 
those that came after him, that it is barely possible 
that he could have been influenced by them him- 
self; and his writings in general have much the 
air of being calculated to please the generality of 
his countrymen, with whom those opinions were 
in some sense popular, and to whom they would, 
of cour se, tend to yecommendhim. And itis evi- 
dent fom his history that-he was much more desir- 
ous of general applause than his master. On this 
account there will always remain some doubt with 
respect to the real sentiments of Plato on. these im- 
portant subjects. Judging of him by his writings, 
we canhot wonder that his philosophy was held in 
such high estimation by many of the more learn: 
ed of the early christians, and that apie embroprr it 
in preference toany other, 9 0 e, 
- With ‘Fespéct! to the proper ane of sda 
pursuits in life, Plato says (Philebus) that “ nei- 
“« ther pleasure, nor wisdom, are to be ranked with 
“« things that are absolutely good, because what is 
“ good is perfect, and sufficient of itself,” which, 
he observes will not apply to either of them. But he 
was far from entertaining the extravagant opinion 
of the Stoics, in classing both pleasure and pain a- 
3 mong 
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mong the things that are abselutely indifferent, un- 
worthy of the attention of a wise man, and incapa- 
ble of affecting him. | | 

There are three remarkable. exceptions to the » 
moral maxims of Plato, in which he would not 
have had the concurrence of Socrates, viz. his re- 
commending a community of women in his com- 
monwealth, his approbation of perjury in matters 
of love, and in the licentiousness which he would 
allow soldiers on a military expedition. | 

How little must Plato have known of human 
nature, and human life, when he recommended a 
community of women in his republic (De. Rep. 
Lib. 5.) and an education of them the same with 
men and together with them, even so far as_ to ex- 
ercise in the gymnasia naked ; saying that nothing 
that was useful ought to be deemed shameful, that 
in former times it was thou cht shameful for men 
to exercise naked, but that now it was no longer so. 
Being naturally capable of doing many of the du: 
ties of men, such as serving their country both in 
the army and in civil offices, they ought, he says 
to receive an education proper to qualify them for 
those, though they should be exempted from what 


was most laborious in any of those offices. By 
j Sasy , this 
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this means, and sexual commerce being confined 
to a proper age, which he makes to be thirty for 
for men, and twenty for women, a more hardy race 
of men he says, would be produced. | 
These healthy women being accessible to more 
men, he says, would have more children, though 
this now appears to be, by a wise providence, con- 
trary to fact, as prostitutes have seldom any chil- 
dren at all. The children thus. pr omiscuously 
produced he would have nursed and educated to- 
gether, the stronger, however, in one place, and 
the weaker in another by women engaged by the 
state for that purpose, without giving them any in- 
timation concerning their parents. He would not, 
however, allow of any sexual intercourse between 
men and their own mothers or daughters, &c. But 
it is not necessary to follow him through. all the 
details of so visionary and absurd a scheme. 
Indeed, the objections to this scheme are so ob- 
vious, and so numerous, that it is not worth while 
to enter into any serious discussion of it. I would 
only observe that if frequent divorces have been 
found, as is universally acknowledged, to be attend- 
ed.with much evil, a community of women, which 
it has always been the very first step of civilization 
to. prevent, must be attended with infinitely more, 
and greater. With 
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‘With how much more wisdom did our Saviour 
forbid even divorces except on account of adultery. 
When the change of a partner for life is considered 
as impossible, the most discordant minds reconcile 
themselves to it, and live together more happily than 
ifthey had the liberty to separate, which, in that 
case, they would upon every trifling disgust be 
thinking of, and-contriving; and this being the 
case of a whole society, jealousy, and violence in 
every form, would be unavoidable. 

Besides, no mode of education is equal to that 
which arises from the affection of parents to their 
own children, and the attachment of children to 
their ‘mein This is a source of the purest satis- 
faction to both, and to the very close of life. And 
what has any parent to look to in the infirmities of 
old age comparable to the affection and attention 
that he may reasonably expect from his own chil. 
dren ? What a miserable legislator must that be, 
who would deprive mankind.of the purest source 
of domestic happiness for any advantage of a politi- 
cal nature? Besides, what is the great object of all 
true policy; but to give men the secure posses- 
sion of their private rights, and individual enjoy- 
ments ? nt 

Ka, | The 
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‘The second great objection to the moral maxims 
of Plato is his allowing of perjury in matters of 
love. ‘*' The laws of God,’ he says, (Convivium.) 
‘‘ allow of oaths,’” meaning a breach of oaths, “in 
“affairs of love. God,” he says, (Hippias Major.) 
‘* pardons those who perjure themselves with re- 
‘* spect to love, as if they were children, and did 
“not know what they did.”? It appears.too that 
the laws of Athens took no cognizance of these 
oaths. But the law of God, in our scriptures, 
makes no such distinction. It requires the strict- 
est performance of every oath. 

Piato in his books on the Republic, censures 
with much severity the vice of Sodomy, which was 
too generally practiced in Greece. ‘ We must ab. 
‘* stain,” he says, (De. Leg. a8 8. ) ss from all | 

‘commerce with males. For this i 1S being worse , 
‘‘ than birds and beasts, among which the males | 
“ have no commer ce with other males, but with 
“females only; and ifit be not concealed ‘from 
‘both men and women, the criminal may be pu- 
‘‘ nished by deprivation of all civil offices, and be 
“* treated ‘like a foreigner.” This, however, is 
prescribing a very mild and inadequate punishment 
for the most abominable of crimes. KS 

Notwithstanding, this he says; (De. Rep. Lib. 

5.) 
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§.) that “on an expedition soldiers.should be al- 
*< lowed unbounded licence both with respect to 
“¢ women and boys, as by this means they will be 
‘“more inflamed to gain the victory,’? meaning 
that with the expectation of this indulgence they . 
will be more ready to enlist, and to engage in any 
hazardous enterprize. — 

The laws of Moses and of God relating to war 
are very different from this.. According to them, 
wherever men are, in peace or in war, the same 
rules of morality are binding upon them, and the 
same punishment awaits the infringment of them. 


Meee 
Be adyod’ ~Secrion V. 

Of Death, and the Consequence of it. 

_ In what Plato says on the subject of death, and 
the consequence of it, we see the stress that he laid 
on the practice of Virtue in general, though with» 
out distinguishing particular virtues or vices ; and 
ifhe may be understood literally; his sentiments 
are decidedly in favour ofa future state of retribu- 
tion, in which individuals will retain their separate 
consciousness, at least till their preper rewards or 
punishments are completed. But niuch of what 
Ri he 
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he advances on this subject has such a mixture of 
imagination, and of popular notions, that many 
persons entertain doubts of his writing what he re- 
ally thou cht, j | 
“ Tt isimpossible,”? he says, (Epin. jas is there 
‘¢ should be much happiness in this life; but there 
‘‘is great hope that after death every person may 
‘¢ obtain the things that he most wishes for. Nor 
“is this new, but known both to the Greeks and 
‘ Barbarians.” This is the : only passage that I 
have found in the writings of Plato in which he 
lays any stress on the argument from general con- 
sent, or tradition, in favour of the reality of a fu- 
ture state; and here he intimates some degree of 
doubt, by only saying that there is great hope with 
respect to it. In other places he expresses more. 
« In truth,” he says, (De. Leg. Lib. 12.) ‘the 
«< soul of each of us is immortal, and goes to other 
a eods, to give an account of its actions, as the laws 
¢ of our country express; which gives the greatest 
“ confidence to good men, and terror to the wick- 
‘ ed, lest they should suffer the greatest punish- 
<< ments after death for the crimes committed in 
“ this life. A happy man,” he says, (Epin.) “ will 
«< Jearn all that he canfrom nature, persuaded that 
“ thus he will live most happily, and when he dies 
‘che 
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* he will go toa place suited to his virtue; and be- 
‘‘ing thus truly initiated, and having acquired 
true wisdom, will pass the rest of his life in the 
- “contemplation of the most beautiful objects. 
“‘ Justice is the best reward of the soul, and we 
<< should not envy it those rewards of justice and 
<¢ universal virtue, which God has prepared for it 
« in this life, orthe next.” ‘‘ The gods,”’ he adds, 
“ must know who are just, and who are unjust, 
<< and must love the oneand hate the other, and they 
“ will give totheir friends every good that is in their 
“¢ power.” (De. Rep. Lib.10.) -' .. | - 

Plato introduces one of his speakers in (De. 
Leg. Lib. 10.) addressing a young man licentious- 
ly disposed in the following manner. ‘‘ O young 
*¢ man, who think that you are overlooked by the 
** gods, consider that there 1s a seat of justice with 
“‘ the gods who dwell in heaven, that they who are 
<< wicked may join the wicked, and they who are 
** good may join the good, in life and in death, and 
«« do and suffer what others like them do and suf. 
“fer, Neither, therefore, do you, or any other 
<¢ person, presume that you will be happy, so as to 
‘¢ escape, or brave the justice, of God. You are 
“ not overlooked by him, though you should go to 
<< the bottom of the earth, or ascend into the hea- 
ie : “< vens, 
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‘‘ vens, but shall.sufier according to your deserts, 
‘“« whether here, in the infernal regions, or in some 
‘* distant place.?’.. This, however, bemg the ad. 
dress of an old citizen toa young one, may be no- 
thing more than popular language, calculated to 
reclaim him from his vices, which would be inju- 
rious to the state; using such arguments, as whe- 
ther thought to have any weight by the speaker or 
not, might make some impression on the hearer. 
The state of those who die in battle, in the ser- 
vice of their country, Plato gives on the authority 
of Hesiod; saying, (De. Rep. Lib. 5.) “If Hesi- 
“od may be believed, they become terrestrial de- 
‘mons, expellers of evil, and the guardians of 
« ynankind.”? For this, therefore, he oe not 
make himself responsible, | 


In his Pheedrus Plato gives pees account of 
the state of souls after death, with the various peri- 
ods of their purifications and transmigrations, as it 
is possible he might have heard in the East, but 
such as it was impossible he could be in earnest in 
professing his belief of. | 

‘* Souls do not,” he says, ‘¢ return to the source 
‘from which they came in less than ten thousand _ 


‘years. For they do not recover their wings till 
“¢ that 
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« that time, except the souls of those who truly 
@ philosophize, and’ who love boys,” (meaning 
probably sensual pleasure in general) “ and wis- 
‘« dom at the same time.” These perform it in the 
third’ Cirenit of a thousand years; if after this. 
¥ they three times chuse this life, thus recovering 
ve theit wings 2 after three thousand years. But other 
a ‘souls are ‘Judged after the first term of life, some 
ls “of. them’ going to a place of judgment under the 
ae ‘earth, to sufi ier according to their deserts, others 
* ascending to a place i in the heavens suited to their 
Ss ‘merit ‘when t they were in the form of men. ‘These, 
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ns after a thousand years take their choice again, 
& some the life of a brute, and: again that of man, 
ss provided. it had formerly been the soul of a man. 
é For souls that have not seen truth cannot assume 
é that" form. "his particular patiod of ‘three 
eine years Herodotus had from the priests of 

sypt who! gaid that “ when the soul had gone 
“ throug th bodies’ of “every kind, ‘errestial, ma- 
Fin dodaal also these of birds, it entered again into 
“that ofa man, and that ‘this ‘was aecomplished i in 
& the” ‘space ‘of three’ thousand years. ‘This: ac- 
count)” he‘adds, “some Greeks, whose names 
‘he forebore ‘to merition, claim as their own.” 
(Lib. 2. ch. 123. Euterpe:) yaad. yo! 

. Still 
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_Sull less can we think Plato to have given any 
credit to the following very absurd relation, which, 
however, he recites. at full length (De. Rep. Lib. 
10,) and without intimating any doubt of its truth. 
It is the story of one Eris, of Armenia, who after 
having Jain dead on the field of battle twelve days, 
came to ddife, and then related what. he said he had. 
seen in. the infernal regions, the whole agreeable 
to the, fables of the poets, with many absurd additi- 
ons ; as that of the souls of particular persons chus- 
ing to pass into the bodies of different animals, that 
of Ajax into a lion, that of Orpheus into a swan, 
from his hatred of women, that of Thamyris into a 
nightingale, and that of Agammemnon into an ea- 
gle, &e. &c. : 


As Plato’s account of 2 a fade state has ahh a 
mixture of fancy and fable, and so. little support 
from. argument, his declaration of his belief of it 
will admit of much doubt, as well as what he says 
of the immortality of the soul in general. They. 
were Eastern doctrines, to this day firmly believed 
by the Hindoos and others, though Plato gives no 
intimation whence he had'them. But excepting 
this doubtful case of Plato himself, they never gain-. 
ed any. degree of credit in the WY €atedc.s, | 

How happy, then, should we think oureclvens 

and 
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and how. thankful.to. God, forthe glorious light of 
the gospel, which leayes us under no doubt or un- 
certainty with respect toa future life in general, or 
the different conditions of the righteous and. the 
wicked j init; and especially for that most satisfac- 
tory, evidence of it in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus, as furnishing ‘ at the same time a proof, and 
also.a pattern of ‘a, future universal resurrection ; 
when all that are im the graves shall hear the voice 
of the son.of:man and come forth, some to the resur- 
rection of life, and others to that of condemnation ; 
and when. all men' shall receive according to their 
works. What weight has the mere,opinion of 
Plato;:or that of any heathen philosophers, admit- 
ting them to have been ever So much in earnest; 

compared to this ? 

We find nothing in our scriptures concerning 
the fanciful doctrine of pre-existence, or of the state 
of souls separate from the body; but are assured 
thatas zie man dies, the whole man shall rise again, 
with a perfect recollection of all that he had done, 
and therefore satisfied with respect to the state to 
which he will be sentenced corresponding to it. 
And this is all that we are at present concerned ta 
know. It follows from this that we shall know 
our friends as well as ourselves. Jesus assured 

his 
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his ‘apostles, » ‘that then: they should be with him 
wherever he should be, and see and partake of his 
glory, and. that this will also be shared: by all who 
. ‘believe on’ him through their word, that is all sin- 
cere christians to the end ofthe world. We are al- 
so assured that all those who shall suffer with him 
shall also reign with him for. ever. ‘What ample 
encouragement is this to'a life of virtue, and how: 
will it enable us to bear all the troubles of this life, 
and the pains of death, be they what they may, with 
such an‘expectation. This is such hope and joy — 
set before us, aS was'set before Jesus himself, and’ 
by which he was enabled to. bear his cross, and to | 
make no account of the shame nf that 1 a ee 
as well as painful, death. Mod gtedt Sh 
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appears to ea ‘been panes superior to > him, and 
indeed. 1 to, all. the other Grecian philosophers, i in ge- 
nius and goo sense.. ‘He had also considerable 
advantage f from. having been tutor to Alexander 
the Great, and from being assisted by him in the 
study of ‘nature, which 1 was, wholly neglected by 
all t the other philosophers ; as they confined them- 
selves, t to subjects. of 1 mere “speculation, which \ re- : 
quires, little 0 or no knowledge c of external things. : 

Aristotle, | however, himself followed them too 
closely, i in pte own track ; “and he seems to have 
taken, great great pleasure in collecting, and confuting, 
ail their sentiments ; in so much. that, if-he could 
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be.depended upon, it would be. easy. to ascertain the 


ke: opinions 
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opinions of all the philosophers who had preceded 
him. But he is said to have greatly misrepr esent- 
ed them, in order to make it the more easy for him 
to expose and confute them, which it is evident he 
took much pleasure in doing, that his own opinions 
might appear the more. original and respectable. 
Never per haps, was so wake genius ; employed on 
more uséless subjects than in all that we ‘see im:the 
greater part of the writings of Aristotle. The 
works of Thomas’ Aquinas, and the christian | 
schoolmen, are, in ‘this respect, far inferior to his; 
but the subjects are much more important, and 

‘the trifling, as well as the subtlety, less. vane 
_ Though the reading of the disquisitions of Aris. 
totle on theological and ‘metaphysical subjectsbe t un- 
speakably. tiresome, so that, probably, no person in 
this age, w ho has any proper idea of the value of 
hist time, will ever read a tenth part of them ; many 
of his . conclusions, and. summaries, are clear and 
| striking; ; far more so than those of Plato, without 
affecting his sublimity, the art of his dialogues, or 
the elegance of his style ; his atm seeming to have 
been nothing more than to express his own ‘ideas, 
such as they w ere, in the most intelligible: lan- 
- guage. At least, so’ it appears to me," notwith- 
standi ing his aaa ia to Alexander, that 
though 
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- though he ed published A opinions, s, they were in 
fact not published, as only those who had been par- 
ticularly instructed by him could understand 
them, | 
This. may be true with ei to some of his 
waitings, but it certainly is not so with respect to 
the generality of them; and of this the extracts that 
I_ shall make from many of them will enable the 
reader to judge for himself, in what.he writes con- 
cerning the Supreme. Being, the human soul, and 
the nature of virtue and vice;. which are all that, 
| in this work, I propose to consider ;_ as nothing else 
in the writings of the heathen philosophers. is of 
sucha nature as that it can be brought into compa- 
| rison with the, doctrine of our scriptures ; 3 since 
the, bulk of their writings relate to subjects which 
probably never entered. the thoughts of any of the 
_ sdored writers, and indeed were the least important 
in themselves, being frivolous in thé:extreme. - 

Tt has been usuiil to class Aristotle’ among Athe- 
ists,'and’ his writings, : as translated ahd commented 
upon’ by Averroés} ina later period, weré the gieat 
source of moder atheism and infidelity ; but I do 
‘not seé any pretence ‘for this charge in’ the writings 
of Afisiotle’ himself’ “For in them the Being and 

U2. general | 
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general providence of God are more distinctly as- 
serted than in the writings of Plato ; and. what i is 
particularly remarkable i 1S; that, whereas Plato uses 
the term God and gods promiscuotsly, the latter 
never, I believe, oceurs in any of the works of A. 

ristotle, except‘once in his treatise on riches and 
vices, in which he ev idently alludes to the popular 
religion. In all his serious writings he uses. the 
term god (926) and never any other that implies 
plurality. And yet in this he was not followed’ by 
the stoics, or any other philosophers. If he was 
an atheist, he must not only have concealed, but 
have denicd, and confuted, his own opinions in ma- 
ny parts of his writings, when he had: not the least 
occasion to do it, as they are not caleulated, as 
those of Plato evidently wéte,: for the generality of 
readers. They are also written in. sucha manner 
as not to be at all inviting to readers in general, ‘in: 
dependently. of the: extreme abstruseness of the sub: — 
ject; so that-they. could. only, have. been read: by 
persons well versed.in the philosophy of the times. 
Besides, it is of more: importance to my) abject to 
ascertain. what were. the, opinions, of the readers, 
than those ofthe writers ; andithose are-most like- 
ly to be found in such_of, their, works. as were, cal. ° 
culated: for sitiiend Fo myobicet. the private 
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é sentiments es any particular man, and su ch as he 
did not think f proper to divulge, or explain, are of 
m0 consequence whatever. I want to ascertain the 


opinions of the disciples, and of the sect in general. 


n 


4 


Sserio wil. 


| of the Being, the Aurributes, and the Providence, 
“ x God. 


‘The pace, I am ee will be surprised) as 
well. as pleased, with many passages in the various 
writings of Aristotle; expressing his opinions con- 
cerning the nature, the attributes, and. the provi- 
dence of God. . “God,” he says, (De Mundo. 
cap. 6.) ‘is the most powerful Being, immortal, 
<“and‘of perfect ‘virtue, and though by nature in- 
“6 visible to all ‘perishable things, he is seen in his 
‘¢-works, as in*the air, in the earth, and in the wa- 
“ter, for whatever j is done in them is the work of 
ae ‘God” — f : 

He expresses: abate sppiobaiion (te. Hib. xii. 
cap: 7.) of those who say, that “*God is from eterni- 
‘<tyy and the best: of Beings, and thatdife, and a 
“continuance of existence, isin him.” ° So far 
was Aristotle from representing God as of the same 

LS, rank 
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<n and nature w ‘ith the heavenly bodies, or front 
giving any portion of divinity to them, that he s says, 
(De. Mundo. cap. 6.) “God conducts the stars 
‘* according to number,” that is, with regularity, 

“and that on this account he may be called their 
** Corypheeus.”? 
Aristotle was even a professed advocate for the 
unity of God, and as I have observed before, he ne- 
ver, in expressing _ his own sentiments, uses the 
term gods, but always that of God. - “ There i is,” 
he says, (De Mundo. cap. 7.) ‘“ but one God, 
“though he: has obtained many names, according 
“ to his different attributes. By the appellations of 
‘“(Zny) and’ ( Ai) united’ is signified that! in 
him we live. » He is Saturn, and Chronos, as ‘hav- 
ing existed from eternity. “: He is also calledsthe 
‘‘ thunderer, the giver of rain, &c. ° It can only’be 
‘¢ God that is to be understood in the Orphic 
‘‘hymns. He is also called Fate, from things pro- 
“ ceeding in a connected series ; and Nemesis, as 
«¢ nossessed of a divine power, which he ‘exercises 
‘< as he pleases ; Adrastias, as the cause ‘of every. 
‘‘ thing in nature, which no person can deceive or 
“avoid; and Alsas, because he exists always. 
‘‘ What is said of the Parcee must be explamed 
‘* in the same manner. aliely God, ag the 
| rie vii 
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** beginning, sh middle, and the end of al] shihgs, 
4 operates, according to nature, accompanied by 
« justice, called ( Ane ) the vindicator of the di- : 
“ vine law when it is violated. And he who ¥ w ould i 
- obtain e ‘happy life must bea partaker of divinity fay: 
“from the: beginning} de: *tbbaniig, t that! see oul : 
derive it from God." tho air ite etotials of 
Aegan dpabio of sie daehciegs fof bite 
Aristotle.explains’ int thé: following manner, (Met. 


Lib! ixiis cap..8.) “« The heavens (ovpx¥@-) are one; ale 


‘* but it hasbeen handed.down to, us by our ances: 
“‘ tors; and the antients, and left in the form of fi- 
“ gure'to posterity, that these are gods, and that ¢. 
“ very part of nature has divinity in it. “Othe? | 
«“¢hings too of a fabulous’ nature are told to the 
‘< puiltitude, to ‘induce them to obey: the laws. For 
a they’ say that'the gods are in the form ol men; 
“and of other animals,’? Ke. ans 

- Aristotle’s doctrine concerning the provi ‘Mieone of 
God he introdu ces by an account of an old traditi- 
on, which he says prevailed among their ancestors 
and all men, that ‘‘ every thing was made by God 
tK and. out of God.” He adds, as from, the same 
tradition, which is better founded, that ‘‘ nothing 
“ can be'well- or safely conducted, w ithout his care 
** and peed S o. Mundo. on 6. dbs | 


a 
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_ His account of the relation that God a tothe 
world, as its su preme governor, As peculiarly. strik- 
ing ; considering the little light the heathens had 
on this most important subject. / ‘ What the pilot i is 
“ina ship,” he says, (De. Mundo. cap. 6.) “¢ What 
‘« the charioteer is in his chariot; what, the precen- 
‘ tor is:in-a chorus, what the law: isin: a state; Or a 
‘¢ general in his army, God is in the world. What 
‘ manifold labour, motion, and care, would theré 
<« be without this.” »‘* Whereas with him every 
“ thing succéeds without labour, without trouble, 
“or infirmity of body. _ For, being situated in a 
«* steady and immoveable situation, every thing is 
“« moved at his pleasure; according to the different 
“ forms and. natures of things. In this he resem-_ 
“‘ bles the law in a‘state; which, being immoveable, _ 
<6 governs every thing in the state, all the magis- 
‘trates ‘having their proper place and province un- 
‘der it. But he is greatly superior to, and, more 
“stable than, our laws. For by him the whole 
‘¢ world ‘of heaven is administered and governed. 
<All animals obey his Lae, and. even ss 8 that 
“feed upon the earth.” 

It will be seen in the fotloing sisactle nite aed: 
totle had not thesame, or equally just, ideas of the 
éperations and providence ofGod that we are taught 

in 
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in our scriptures. a God; » he: says, (De. Mundo. 
cap. 6.) ‘is the preserver “of every thing ‘that is 
¥ done i in the world, and also the author of it, with. 
* ‘ out being. affected by. weariness, as a human 
* ‘workman, or an. animal, and of things at a dis- 
‘“ * tance, as. well as. ‘near. | For. having his seat, in 
« the highest, region, | from which he is called the 
“ ' supreme (tma]@) those bodies which 2 are nearest 
“ ‘to him feel the most of his power ; ; but I cannot 
« * think him. concerned i in things that are low and 
“ «mean ; i but. that rather, like, the king. of Persia, 
“ “he knowsand a acts by his agents. Thus he moves 
o the sun, and moon, and the whole heavens, and 
“is the author of every thing | that i is safe and saluta- 
“ ‘ry in the world. , y N ot that he stands i in need of 
4¢ thie assistance of: others, as he does every thing 
“ without difficulty » With a ‘simple motion,” (De, 
Mundo. cap, 6.) r 
IT would patel on this; that philésophiy , as isc 
as true piety, considers every thiag in the universe 
as, in a proper sense, egua/ in the eye of God, who 
made the smallest things as well as the greatest, as 
equally subservient to his:purpose. . Moses repre- 
sents him:as having made by the exertion of the 
same power, reptiles as well as men, the grass of 
the fields as well as the largest trees, and all these 
L 5. as 
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as well as the sun, moon,, and stars, _ ph ‘He said, Tet 

«« them be, and they, Tose into existence: "Davi 

represents. all animals, as well as men, sas cme 
yf Le ab :< 


dependent upon ¢ God, even for their daily y food 5 
when he ‘says the Tions r roar over “their f prey, /, and § seek 


‘ged as 
their : meat from God ; ‘that he feedeth eC ravens, 


when they cry, and that all creatures faba ‘their ey eyes seats 


ine cy weer ras yt 9 
| up unto him, and he satisfies the ‘desire 9 of ever yh ge 


ing ‘thing. - Agreeably to this, Jesus says. q ) spa Lag 
row falls not to the ground without him, and it is is he 
that sO beautifully clothes the fifies of the field. ps , 

“So incomprehensible has the doctrine of the uni. 
versal présence, and: constant agency, “of one mind 
been thought by the® generality” of mankind, ‘who 
are apt to Judge: of all intellects by their own, that 
many of the most intelligent and speculative of men 
have: thou cht it’ ‘necessary to provide him with 
some assistant, or assistants, in his extensive and 
various operations. Hence the origin of idolatry i in 
general, from its being thought absolutely impos- 
sible that one’ mind should comprehend, and at- 
tend to, every thing. Hence the ideas of Plato 
were improved into the notion of a second God, the 
(Anpiovpy@) or immediate agent in the work ofcre- 
ation; and hence also the. christian /ogos, as a Be- 
ing ves from deity, and the still. prevailing 

ef eid i Ge H _ opinion, 
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opinion, that it was not t God the Father, but Christ, 
who made the world, and the universe in general. | 
Aristotle, therefore, must be excused i in adopting 
this idea, as he was not singular i in it. ~It also ap- 
peared to many others, as well as to. him, that it was 
more Aonourable to the Supreme Being to suppose 
him not to be immediately concerned ae thing, 
thatislow.or meaner. i) tied sit ott ok | 
Even some christian philosophers s seem. still to be 
intangled i in this idea, when they speak of the opera- 
tion of general laws, as if they could relieve the de. 
ity from any, part. of his immediate agency. _F or. 
what are laws, or general rules, 1 in the hands of those 
who have no power to execute them § ? Why should 
a stone, ‘for example, move towards the earth : ? It 
is said, by the law of gravity. But what i is that 
law, or any other law of nature, without.a a power of 
agency? There must, therefore, be an universal 
agency of the author of nature through the whole 
extent of his works, the meanest, as they appear to 
us, as well as the greatest. And what we call ge- 
neral laws cannot be any thing else ‘than his general 
mode of acting,” or exerting his power and influ - 
ence. -Incomprehensible as this must ever appear 
to us, it is not the only circumstance relating to the 
Supreme Being that is so. In fact, all his attri- 
a Prgear He | _butse; 
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qian and specially his dermal ee necessar rex. 
istence must ever be so to finite mninds, that Is, to 
il Beings except to himself. 


. There is another work wsceilselio to Astley: not 
now wah in - eck; ee said en ‘have gui trans- 


Aniae into the ait in which! we ABW tate it: 
purporting to contain ‘the dodttitie ‘of the Egypti- 
ans conceming: God and nature, Which [have not 
oi pense De "seoretione parte aii § ‘Sapentie 
pears highly nee that ‘Aristolle git aie 
written the whole pth it, ‘thou gh the 9 minateness and 


ed 


much eee his usual rhanner of writing. 


“Some of the sentiments in, this work ccslld not 
have been either those of Aristotle, or of any. sect of 
philosophers, “Egyptian or others, that éxisted in 
his time, especially what he says concerning the 
word of God. ‘* Theexpress word of God,’? (Lib. 
x. cap 19.) ‘‘ is the cause of all causes, and. ‘such 
<¢ was the opinion of the Babylonians.’ “¢ Again, 
<¢ the true, word of divine wisdom (Lib. xiv. cap. 
“ 12.) isthe most powerful of all. Who then catr 
«< comprehend its majesty and power ? Itis as that 

' £6 of 
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“ of a prince. Th this word every, thing is, to be 
a seen, and from, this all power of ge feo: y 
“ flows.” ial 

There are, however, ' two. passages in n this work, 
which, as being sufiiciently agreeable | to the senti- 
ments of Aristotle quoted above, may deserve to 
be recited. *¢ God,” he.says_ (Lib. ii. cap. 3.) 
a knows all things, past, present, and to come, as 
ae their maker and governor, himself remaining 
“ without motion.” “This, however, i is not per- 
fectly ‘agreeable to the sentiments. of Aristotle, as 
we € have seen, ate he next Hsing eb is not consistent | 


Hb my 


ing fig’ Wald every thing first without any instru=??"™ 


inentallty of other beings and then with i ite 
«The Supreme ‘Creator (Artifex) imitates no 
~ ' created being, but produces forms’ inimitable by 
“ any. “Nor does he make use of any instrument 
in this, but performs every. thing by his own 
“i power. God, therefore, whose 1 name be exalt- 
“ed, » produced the universe, without an ry ‘consulta. 
ne “tion, or 3 ¢ wandering o of thought. He first produc- 
a ed an ‘only substance, viz. the acting intellect, 
Hh which he adorped, with light most, bright, and 
iiss excellent 0 of all created boas and by, this 
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nf hae contains. fntellimente Bat souls. By ‘the 
“same are changes made in the lower world.” 
(Lib. xiv. cap. 15.) The clause, whose name be 
praised, introduced after the mention of that of 
God,-is evidently not heathen, but the language of 
aJew,ora Mahometan, —__ 
Notwithstanding the justness of f Aristotle's sen- 
timents in general, concerning the being, and. espe- 
cially of the providence, of God, he was So entang- 
led by his metaphysical maxims, that he did not 
make him the first mover. in the universe ; but as- 
signed this province, seemingly the most important 
of all, to something independent of him; but to 
this first mover he never attributes any proper in- 
telligence.. _‘* The first_mover,” he says, (Phys. 
Lib. viii. cap. 10.) * itself simple, and immovyea- 
“ ble, but moving other bodies in infinite time, has 
“* neither parts nor magnitude ; ; since nothing finite 
“can have moved i in infinite time, and magnitude 
‘cannot be infinite.” To support this, he main- 
tains at large (De Anima. Lib. i. cap. 3,) that it is 
not necessary that that which | is the mover should 
itself have any motion. “ By a ‘simple 1 nod of the 
‘ first mover,”. he says (De Ceelo. Lib. i. cap. 2, .) 
« all compound substances are moved, being their 


en superior and master,”? 
But 
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But it is surely ‘dificult to form any idea ofa be- 
ing, or substance, at the same time without magni- 
tude, and without motion, and also without intelli- 
gence, whatever he meant by the nod abovementi- 
oned; for this he gives exclusively to God, who, 
according to him, was active from all etérnity. Be- 
ing, however; satisfied. that something must have 
existed from eternity, and that whatever was moved 
must have had) -both a. mover, and a beginning of 
motion, he was-necessarily led to think that the first 
Being must’ have. been immoveable;_ and as he 
must have been from eternity, he must, according 
to the other of his metaphysical maxims, have been 
without magnitude, which he says is necessarily fi- 
nite.’ But these were only metaphysical and vague 
notions, which do not appear to have materially af- 
fected his general ideas concerning the being of 
God, his ci or r his providence, on mencl of 
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“‘Srerrow Th. 


of Sie human Soul: 


Thou eb Arilisde ‘writes very mse concerning 
the soul, and, according to his custom, proposes 
and answers a variety of subtle quéstions relating to 
it, his sentiments on’ the subject are by no means €- 
vident, except that they are different from those of 
Plato, who preceded him, and those of the Stoics - 
who came after him. Indeed, on all’ subjects he 
seems to have taken pleasure in differing from all 
others, and. ener) as had — of a Wagan of 


his own. 


Thou sige Aristotle ai not, with, bias goth ral 


Ses Ses 


man. (apyy) “ It is so,” he says (De Ariba. 
Lib, i. cap. 1.) ‘‘of all animals. The intellect 
«¢ (Ib. Lib. iii. cap. 4.) is immiscible with the body, 
“« but the latter has its senses, as the instruments of 
it.” Hedid not think so meanly of the body as not 
to be of opinion that it had some properties in com- 
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mon with the soul. ‘ The soul,” he says (De 
Anima. Lib. i. cap. 1.) “ has all its affection in 
‘common with the body, as anger, gentleness, 
“compassion, confidence, joy, hatred, and lastly 
“‘ love; because in all these cases the bedy suffers 
‘* as well as the mind.” 

The motion of the intellect is always said to con- 
sist in chinking, so that when this operation ceases 
the soul ceases to exist. He, therefore says, 
{ ZEgypt. Lib. viii cap. 4.) ‘the intellect is al. 
“* ways in motion, and an equable one.” 

According to a metaphysical distinction of Aris- 
totle, and I believe peculiar to him, every substance 
consists of matter and form. ‘‘ What then,’’ says 
he ‘‘is the essence of the seul”? (Egypt. Lib. xii. 
cap. 13.) “ If it is said to be form, it is said wisely 
‘e < and rationally, being part of the compound, and 
“« not the whole.” These two last quotations are 
from. that work of Aristotle which I have observed 
to. be of doubtful authority. I find, however, a 
better - (though the account is not so clear) i in his 
(De Anima. Lib. iii. cap. 4.) where he s: ys; 
“They think justly who are of opinion that the 
** soul is to be classed with forms. It is not, howe- 
*“ ver, wholly place, but intellectual, nor does it con- 
*‘ sistin act, but in the power of the forms.’ This 

M. last 
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last expression is to me wholly unintelligible: 
But the opinion that the soul is the form of the bo- 
dy, ¥ shatever was really meant by it, was the com- 
mon language frst of the christian Aristotehans, 
and then of unbelievers, on the revival of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy i ‘n the West. It was condemn- 
ed at the twelfth council of Lateran. . PB hs 


| Like all other p! hilosophers, Aristotle sibideied 
the soul as consisting of different parts, ¢ each having 
its peculiar functions. «¢ Nothing,” he says (De 
Anima. Lib. ii. cap. 2.) “1s very clear concerning 
“¢ the intellectual or ‘contemplative part of the soul ; 
« but itscems to be another kind of soul, and that 
«« this is separable” (meaning from its other facul- 
ties) ‘‘ immor tal, and incorruptible. The soul” 
he says, “* 1S divisible (Mag. Mor. Lib. i. Cap. 5.) 
« into two patts, that which has reason, and that 
« which is without reason, (which he must have 
<< Jearned from the Pythagorean. .) In the part which 
«< has reason, are the virtues of prudence, wisdom, 
<¢ penius, memory, ac. but in the part which has not 
‘¢ reason, temperance, fortitude, justice, and what- 
“¢ ever else is praise worthy in the class ‘of virtues ; 
‘¢ sinceonaccountof these we are deemed worthy of 
“t praise. » Here he gives to a part of the soul the 


same properties that other philosophers more gene- 
rally 
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rally give to the animal part of man, of which, how- 
ever, he makes no distinct mention, though he does 
-ofanother part, which he calls vegetative, not ac- 
knowledged by any others; who in their definitions 
of man never descend lower th han the principle of 
animal nature. “A part of the soul,’’ he says 
(De Anima. Lib. ii. Cap. 2.) “ we call vegative, 
‘* of which plants partake, for the soul is (apy) 
‘* the principle of all vegetative, sensation intellect 
$A TROMOD: iti isi | 

What Aristotle is represented as saying in the 
doubtful treatise mentioned before, favours the 
idea which prevailed at the revival of his philosophy, 
of a common principle of life and motion, tho’ not di- 
rectly, of intelligence, pervading all nature, and re- 
solvable i into its source at the death of cach indivi- 
dual.“ “Plants and animals,” he says (ieypi. 
Lib. Vill. cap. 4 ) besides that soul which is pe- 
s culiar to each, enjoy the life of tthe common soul ; 
cs because they cannot give aliment to others with- 
“ out parting with their own lives. The first au- 
« ¢ thor of form,” he says (Ib. ) “ gave reason to the 
“common soul.” He even says that this is the 
principle of life, Goren he does not call it a ee 
‘Tt is in all the elentents,, ‘‘ in fire, air, and water. 
Here however he allows a separate individ al soul 

M 2. to 
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to each, besides a acacia in the common 
soul. 

The doctrine of the pre-existence of souls and of 
their descent into mortal bodies, I do not find men- 
tioned in any of the genuine writings of Aristotle ; 
but itis mentioned in the doubtful treatise quoted 
above, in the exordittm to which he says (Egypt. 
Lib. i. cap. 1.) We shall then describe the de- 
“ scent of souls into bodies, and their ascent.’’ 
But I do not find that he does this in any part of 
this treatise. 3 : ek 


Concerning the state of the soul, or of the man, 
after death, Aristotle is nearly silent ; and what he 
does say, or rather hint, is expressive of much 
doubt. ‘If any thing,” he says (De Moribus. 
Lib. i. cap. 11.) “be enjoyed by the dead, whether 
“‘ sood or evil, it must be very little, either in its 
“ self, or to them ; not sufficient to make them 
“happy or unhappy, who were not so before.’” 
This with respect to the souls, or the shades, of 
_ the virtuous, is pretty nearly the sentiment which 
Homer puts into the mouth of Achilles in the Ely- 
sian fields; who says, he had rather. be a. slave to 


the meanest person upon earth, than king of all i in 
the regions below. 


SECTION 
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Secrion IL. 
: . Of Happiness, and of Virtue and Vice. 


_Aristotle’s ideas of happiness, and of things that 
should be classed among 2 goods or evils, are very 
different from those of the Stoics who came after 
him, and, as may be inferred from what he says, 
those of many — who preceded him; but they are 
fa more agreeable to reason and the common sense 
of mankind. 

In ‘consequence of his making more account of 
the body than other philosopers of his time did, he 
justly observes (De Moribus. Lib. i. cap. 4.) that 
sé af good be one, which he says is the common opi- 
‘¢ nion, ora thing separate from every other, and in- 
dependent of every. other, it cannot be procured 
“¢ by man, . or depend upon any actions of his. 
“ Some kinds of good,” he says, (Mag. Mor. Lib. 
i. cap, 3.) “ relate to the soul, and the virtues, and 
“‘ some to the body, as health, beauty, and other ex- 
“ ternal things, opulence, &c. It is agreed by 
“6 all,?? he. says, (Eudem. Lib. vi. cap. 13.) ‘ that 
grief (Avzr) is an evil, and to be avoided. For 
“¢ whatever is to be avoided is an evil, and whatevet 

Ween. es 
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‘is to be pursued isa good. It is not easy’’ he 
farther says, ‘‘ for him to be completely happy, who 
‘is either remarkably deformed, or of mean condi- 
*¢ tion, or who lives a soli tary. life, or is without 
as children ; and much less if he have children that 
“¢ are very pr ofligate, “Some, ‘therefore, place hap- 
“* piness in outward. prosperity, ‘and some in virtue, 
ea ol therefor e, must be pronounced happy, who’ 
“is both virtuous, and possessed of external 
“goods.” (De Moribus. Lib. i. cap. 9 and cap. 
11.) In “this’ opinion he would ‘now, I believe, 
have the gencral concurrence of mankind. 
Qn the subject of virtues and vices, ‘the ideas of 
Aristotle are peculiar to himself, but he was cer- 
tainly at liberty to make his own definitions, thou gh 
this may lead to ‘mistake when any said 
from those thatare commonly received. - 4 
Now virtue is, I believe, universally coiibidleed 
as the property of the soul, independent of any thing 
relating to the body, and only on the will and inten- 
tion, arising from the inw ard disposition ‘of the 
mind. Butit is not so with Aristotle. He consi- 
ders every circumstance that 1s Bo itebly and that 
makes a man appear to advantage in the eyes of 
others, as a virtue, (az) and every thing that is 
disreputable, as avice.’ His general definition (De 
Virtutibus.) 
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Virtutibus:) is that whatever is commendable is 
virtuous, and vice the contrary. | 

Thus, under the head of liberality, besides what 
we call generosity, he includes “ neatness in dress, 
<¢ elegance in a house,”? and this, he says, “ with- 
“out any regard to utility. He also is to be classed 
““ amongtthe liberal who keeps animals for pleasure, 
‘* oy for the sake of being: admired. a | 


“After mentioning Plato’s division of the fa in- 
to three parts, he assigns. the virtues peculiar to 
each. of them. «Of the rational part of man, Magid 
SAYS, | is ‘the. virtue 1S prudence, of the chante 
q (Suyupesdoue) the virtues are gentleness, and forti- 
‘tude; of the concupiscible part, (ex ype] x0 ou) 
“the virtues of temperance and continence; and) 
<<‘ those of the whole soul, are justice, liberality, and 
‘¢ magnanimity.’’. (De. Virtutibus et. Vitis.) Ido 
not, however, find the, above mentioned. division. 
of the faculties of the soul in the works of Plato. 
-Aristotle’s ideas of justice were much more ex- 
tensive than those of most other philosophers, or 
perhaps those of statesmen. ‘ The first justice,” 
he says) (De Virtutibus) respects the gods ; the 
‘* nextthe demons; then those relating to our coun- 


“try and our parents, and the last the dead, in 
M 4. “¢ which 
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‘‘ which is included piety, which is sacks part of 
‘* justice or follows it.” 

This isthe only passage in the slik of Aiegtle 
in which mention 1s made cf gods; and) here he 
evidently means such gods as. were acknowlede- 


_ ed by his country. However, the neglect or can- 


tempt of these rites of worship, whatever. they were, 
he would have. punished... ‘It is injustice,” he 
adds, (Ib. ) ** to violate the custom and institution 
“* Of our country, and not to obey the laws and the 
< magistrates.” This includes the principle of 
persecution for religious opmions and practices, 
vhich Aristotle, no doubt, held, in common with 
all the philosophers and magistrates of his time, so 
that nothing better could reasonably be Retna a 
him. : : 
Thus we have seen the résult of the speculation, 
and laborious researches, of the most acute and sa. 
gacious of all the Grecian philosophers, of a man 
who, with respect both to genius and industry, may 
be classed among the first of mankind, on these most 
important subjects. But notwithstanding marks og 
superior good sense, and discernment, in the writ- 
ings of Aristotle, we do not find in them any real 
advance in theological or moral science. And as 
to any practical use of his doctrines, it appears to be 
| something 
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something lessthan the world was in possession of 
before. | 

As to the great object of heathen philosophy. in 

_ general, which was to enable men to bear the evils 
of life, and the fear or the pains of death, he never, 
that I recollect, so much as mentions the subject ; 
but treats of generation and dissolution merely as 
tatural phenomena, to be explained upon. physical 
piinciples, but he never regards them in a moral 
light. On the consequence of death, and a state 
ofretribution after it, he is likewise wholly silent ; 
prebably from not believing any thing either of the 
notons of the vulgar, or the refined speculaticas of 
Plito.. Had the subjects been much upen his 
mind, he must have treated of them, and with seri- 
ousness, as in themselves highly interesting to him- 

sdf; as well as to the rest of mankind. 

What is peculiarly remarkable in Aristotle; is 
tha though he reasons much, and dispu tes with 
wonderful subtlety, he seems to have felt nothing, 
He never expresses himself with any warmth, of 
any legree of sensibility, when he is treating of the _ 
mosi important subjects ; but writes concerning 

_ God, and the soul, and of virtue and vice, with as 

much coolness as he describes his plants and ani- 
mals. How different, in this respect, as well as in 
WES: many 
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many others; are the writings of ‘Aristotle fron? the’ 
Psalms of David, the writings of the prophets, and 
other devotional and meral articles=im the books of 
scripture, penned’ by men of no uncommon ability | 
of any Kind, but deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of the subjects on which They write, and hay: : 
ing more knowledge of them. ° They know infi- 
nitely more of God, and ‘of his constant attention to 
the affairs of meh, individuals as wellas nations, ard 
therefore they r write as if they were really sensible 
of his presence with them, and his “anremitted at. 
tention to them, “as’ ‘the proper author | of all che 
eood and evil that fell to their lot. | They regarced 
him not only as their moral eovernor, and’ final 
judge, but as their father, and their friend; ind 
thence were led to’ address themselves to him on 
all interesting: occasions. nap 
What is there, in this respect, in all the heathen 
writings to compare with the language of he’ 
Psalins ? To quote a few verses out of thousards, 
I shall just transcribe the beginning of the 115th. 
Psalm. I love the Lord because he has heard my 
voice, and my supplications. Because he has irclin- 
ed his ear unto me, therefore will TI call upon him as 
long as Llive. The sorrows of death compassed me, and 


the pains of hell got hold upon me. £ found trouble 
and 
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and sorrow, then called I upon the name of the 
Lord, O Lord I beseech thee, deliver my soul. &e. 
te. Os ba AY. 
I am tempted to add the beginning of the 139th 
Psalm. O Lord thou hast searched me and known 
me. Thou knowest my down sitting and my upris- 
ing. Thou -understandest my thoughts-afar off. 
Thou compassest my path, and my lying down, end 
art acquainted with all’ my ways. For there i is not 
a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, thow hnoiwest 
it altogether. Thou hast beset me behind and be- 
Sore, and laid thine hand ting me. Such knowlede 
as £00 wonder if for me. sh is is Sh LT cannot at- 
tain unto it. pity Perec te 
“This is language that comes from the Aeart, im- 
ply ing a feeling sense of the intimate’ presence, and 
constant inspection, ‘of God, naturally producing a 
direct address to him; which does not appear ever to 
have been-made by any of the philosophers. ‘Their 
feelings, therefore, must have been. very different. 
Supposing them to have been’ the ‘same in dind, 
they must have been unspeakably different in de- 
gree. Their acknowledgment of the universal 
presence of God must have been mere speculation, 
and rested, as we'say, in head, but never reached 
the heart. But this strikes us in every psalm’ of 
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STOICAL PHILOSOPHY OF | 
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"Lue Stoic philosophy the founder of Ww thich til 
Zeno, who. flourished about three hundred years be- 
fore Christ, and a little after Aristotle, arose a con- 
siderable time after Socrates, and it is on several 
accounts the most respectable of all the heathen 
systems, especially as it regards the being and pro- 
vidence of God, and the submission we owe to it, 
patience in adversity, and, resignation to death. It 
was soon opposed by the, doctn ine of Epicurus, 
which made pleasure, thou gh not sensual pleasure, 
but rather the enjoyment of life i in general, the great 
object and end of human life, whereas, according 
to the Stoics, pleasure of every kind, as well as 
pain, is to be ranked among things indy ifferent, and 
not to be attended to in the great rule of life. 
_ When the Grecian philosophy was introduced 
into Rome, some of the most virtuous and respec- 
table characters embraced that of the Stoics, in pre- 
ference: 
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ference to any other; especially Cato, and in a later 
period the emperor Marcus Antoninus, who made 
what he deemed to be virtue, and whatever he 
thought to be subservient to the good of his coun- 
try, more an object than any other of the emperors 
or almost any other heathen. that we read of. It 
will, therefore, be well worth while to examine the 
fundamental principles of this philosophy ; ; asthis 
alone can come in any competition with the christi- 
an. And ; as the fairest specimen of it may be seen 
in the writings of Marcus Antoninus, and Epicte- 
tus, I shail, in this place, confine myself to the exa- 
mination of their works, in which we may be sure 
to find the genuine principles of it without any dan- 
ger of mistake. Seneca indeed, and Arrian came 
before Marcus Antoninus, and their principles 
were those of the Stoics. But there is too much 
of rhetoric in their compositions, especially | those 
of Seneca, whereas the writings of the emperor 
came, no doubt, from the heart, and express net- 
ther more nor less than he reallys thought. - How- 
ever, I shall subjoin to this section an account of 
the sentiments of Seneca and Arrian.» 


SECTION 
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Secrion I. 
Of God and Providence. 

“‘Ttwas a fixed maxim with the Stoics, as it was 
with Socrates, from whom none of the founders of 
sects that came after him pretended to differ, that 
there is a principle of intelligence, wisdom and also 
of benevolence, directing all the affairs of the world 
and of men, though they do not ascribe proper cre- 
ation to it. Sometimes they even speak of it in the 
singular number, though more generally i in the 
plural; believing that, though the principle of i in- 
telligence was one, it was distributed to several j in- 
dividuals, and indeed to men, and all other intelli- 
gent agents. I 

But none of the philosophers adopted the popu - 
lar ideas of the gods of their country. Though 
they sometimes make use of the same zames, (and 
this is not frequent) they had a very different idea 
of their characters. In their writings we find no- 
thing of the lewdness, the cruelty, and caprice of 
the gods of Homer and Virgil; nor do they ever 
make any apology for rejecting the notions of the 
common people. This 
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This unity of principle in all the orders of intel: 
ligent beings would, in the opinion of the philoso- 
phers, securé the nity of design in. the whole sys- 
tem that. was subordinate to them, and governed 
by them.‘ ‘There is,” says ‘Mareus Antoninus 
(Lib. vii. sect. 9.) ‘one world, one god in all 
** things, one matter, and one law. ;Consequently, 
‘‘ reason in ail iateliigent | beings is the same in 
“¢ all, and truth also. is one.”’ 

He makes use, though only once, o: C the name of 
Jupiter as that. of the Supreme Being, when he 
speaks of the pr inciple of intelligence in all men as 
derived from one source. ‘* We should live,”’ he 
says, (Lib. vy. sect. 7.) with the gods ; and this 
_ any person will do who preser ves his mind in a 

“ disposition to acquiesce in what ‘is appointed 
‘¢him, and who ‘acts according to that genius, 
“which J upiter, having detached it from himscif, 
‘gives to every person to be his future guide and 
“ commander, which is every person’s mind, or 
« reason. » He evidently considered the sun as a 
portion of the yniy ersal deity, when he says, (Lib. 

viii. sect. 19. ) “ the sun, and the other gods, exist 
“ for some purpose or other? 

- That ‘this universal mind has a perfect know- 
ledge of all things, even of what passes in the minds 
- of 
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men, was the belief of the Stoics, as well as of So- 

crates. ‘‘ God,’’ says Marcus Antoninus, (Lib. 
xii. sect. 2.) “ sees all minds divested of their co- 

verings and flesh. . By his own mind alone he- 
‘‘ sees them as derived from him. If you will do 
‘¢ the same, you will be freed from much trouble.” 
For believing that all minds are only parts of one 
whole, he ascribes to them all much of the same 
power, as we shall see more particularly hereaf- 
ter. 


He, however, takes it for granted. that all good 
and evil is the dispensation of the gods, and. there- 
fore he holds it as a fixed maxim to be thankful for 
_ the former, and patiently to bear the latter. ‘J 
“‘ thank God,” he says, (Lib. i. sect. 17.) ‘ for 
“ good grandfathers, good parents, good precep- 
‘‘ tors, good acquaintance, domestics, and friends, 
‘Cand for good of every other kind. _ If,” says he 
(Lib. vi. sect. 44.) “ the gods take no care of the 
‘© world, which it is impiety to believe, why do we 
“ sacrifice, pray, take oaths, and do other things 
‘‘ which suppose the gods to be present with Usy 
“and attentive tous?” : 


The heathens in general, without excepting any 
of the philosophers, except Epicurus, were dis- 
posed 


ea 
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posed. to believe that the gods interposed in the af- 
fairs ¢ ofman, giving him admonitions, and sugges- 
tions by dreams, omens, oracles, and. various other 


c 7 + 


ways... With. respect t to the gods,” say Marcus 
cc 
Antoninus, (Lib. nf sect. 17. se: their suggestions, 


ce 
oa and. the aids, a and inspirations ‘that, come from 


is ‘ them, nothing: hinders my living acconding ¢ to the 


ryt if AIoys 


i“ rule of nature, unless it it be my fault, in not ob- 


re Par Sa Be he 
* serving _ those hints from ‘the. Bot, which are 
SISA 1 yryt 3 : 


by Sometimes ol obscure.’ ia | 
oy 
He seems sometimes, however, to consider such 
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an order of things pmealtiahert from all eternity as 


woul Tender r all prayer, sacrifices, &e. useless. 

« Whate ever “happens to you 9” bi he says Sy (Lib. i. 
sect 2 Ds ble i “was, destined for you from 2 all eternity. 
& «This? he says, sb was d done, (Lib. iv. sect. 26.) 
“by aceian fig,” And again, the series 0 
‘* causes | famabingd, f with, « one another, conne.4s 


‘ c your nexistence, with that event fi from all eternity." 


rye rr 


iy 


ee Be 


This, however, is the belief. of Jey: and Chri istians, 
and aqcording. toptheirdd <as;, is not, incompatible 
with pray’ Buti it,is doubtful. whether Marcus 
Antonina es red.into th . proper principle. of this, 


SQ as to make prayer r perfectly compatible with his 
idea of fate. | Ik does not appear t that t the, Stoics i in 


Thor a 


general, any, more than oth er r heathen Bate . 
N. na 
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had their’ minds exercised i in ‘prayer, habitual and 
oceasional, in the manner “of pious Jews and: Chris- 
asi We should otherise! have hall more oF 


reir 


the eal of David, ‘and other forms of. praye er id 
“occur 1 in ‘the books of scripture. “The difference 
‘between ‘the heathens and. the believers i in 1 Oat. 
onit in this respect i is sO striking as Tt observed before, 
as proves a very ‘different state of mind with respect 


pc? Zz } 
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to a God and providence, whatever may bei in ferred, 
to the contrary from occasional expressions in heir 


ne Ps Playa eae ’ } gO Ty i <2) sob10 is 


writings. a 
That every “thing that w was ‘appointed and direct. 
ed by the ‘Supreme Being i is right, “Marcus Antoni- 
nus never ‘doubted. te If there be a God, 9 he ig 
(Lib. ix. sect. 29. ) re every thing i is “right.” 
cgrding to hini, ‘this made the ‘existence ‘of'an any 
thing properly ¢ evil absolutely impossible. No. 
Si ‘thing, she s says, » (Lib b x. eet! ‘6.5% ‘can be hurt. 
ti ‘ful, ‘that i iS. good ithe! whole} ‘and: ‘every thing 
(63 in ‘the ‘unive Tse ‘must be good’ for ate" ‘This’ oS 
‘ ‘common to the nature of ‘every ‘thing, “and ‘the 
7 world must: ‘have it in the’ greatest : esree, be» 
“ cause. there is nothing ‘extetnal ‘to itself to force 
ve any ‘thing noxious upon it.” This considerati- 
onis with us also ani argument for the unchanged 


ble 
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ble eoodhess, and other attributes, of God, the evi- 
derice of which’ we séé in the Work of'natuté. “ We 
say that, since there aré ‘eviderit marks! of denevo- 
fence in what we experience and see around us 
principle: “Of malewolence, which Ws ‘opposite to it, 
cannot be admitted. * ‘Every thing, therefore, must 
have been designed for the: best whether at pr esent 
we can See it to be’so of nti’. Anid ‘as there is ho- 
thing i ih Haturé: ‘superior to ‘this bénévolent su. 
.preme intelligence, ‘this system, tending i in all re- 
spécts to Good; must be: perpetual. Ps Flaps 
That this system is in a progressive state’ of con- 
tinual improvement’ was not the doctrine:of the 
Stoics: ‘It was! rather their opinion thaty:after a - 
certain: period, every thing would return, to the 
state in: which it had been, before; so that ndthine 
would :bé=-gained by itheir ‘perpetual, revolutions. 
liv*this' their system coincided with: that of the 
Hindoos;!:and) the <oriental » philosophers, ; This 
seems ‘to'vbe' intimated by. Marcus.-Antoninus: 
*) Wershould bear sin, mind,” he, \says,, (ib, it. 
sects» 14.)yfhtwo, ‘things, one. that all things. have 
*¢ been from. eternity. 1 ina perpetual 1 round; , There 
“is: ins Atno, difference. between. seeing the. same 
“¢ things a. hundred years, two hu ndred years, or in 
1g longer.duration.”?. How dull and unpleasant i is 
Dre * N 2. this 
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this prospect compared.to, that, jvhich is suggested 
in our scriptures ; according t to, pioraen nothing \ will 
ever return, to the state in which it has been before, 
but every thing will, continually advance in ims 
provement, without, | however, ever reaching. petn 
fection,’ shih, must ever be the sasha We. EFS 
tive of the Supirs Being reiggtob 


Sih ce Milt 2 “says, near Pato (Lib. 
Sib sects 12.),“* diould: do nothing but what God 
‘himself would, approve, and: he should receive 
“ willingly whatever he assigns: him. With re- 
“< spect to every thing that is agreeable to nature, 
“© the gods are not to be blamed, for they do nothing 
“ wrong with design.” » “ The principal article of 
‘(piety towards: the gods,” says’ Epictetus, (sects 
31.) *¢ is'to: have just opinions concerning» them} 
«ag that they exist, and ‘administer: every thing 
“ well and: tightly, and: that ‘itsis our: business’ to. 
“¢ obey them, and“ acquiesce voluntarily in-every 
“ thing that takes place, as being disposéd for the 
“best.” “Treating of déath, Marcus Antonifius 
says, (Lib. ‘vi. sect. 10. Pel every thing ‘peorder- 
‘ed by prov idence, I venerate the: supreme reme’ ruler, 

| “ and 
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<¢ and, depending upon him, am unmoved.” From 
ri oF air of the pei of ii go to the divine 


“" he gods either ave power, or no power. “Tf 
«« they haye no power, why do you pray? If they 
“have power, why do you not rather pray that you 
‘may be without anxiety about an event, than that 
‘‘ the event may not take ates 29? "This may in- 
struct even a christian. 

It-was the opinion of all the heathens, from the 
earliest to the latest times, that it was right, and, 
even, necessary, to adhere to the religious rites’ of 
their ancestors; since the prosperity of the state 
they thought depended upon is. On this princi- 
ple; absurd and groundless as it apparently is, it 
was that the wisest and best of the heathens acted... 
Tt was on this principle that Marcus Antoninus, 
Trajan, and some others, the best disposed of the 
Roman emperors, wished to exterminate the chris- 
tians, in order that thé rites of the antient religion 
might not grow into disuse, to the endangering of 
the state. “ It is every person’s duty,” says I- 
pictetus, (sect. 31.) “ to make libations, offer s: 
“ crifices, and first fruits, according to the custom 
“ of his country, not sordidly, or heen? nor 


a ‘above’ our means.”’ 
N 3. The 
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‘The good sense, however, of Marcus Antoninus: 
taught him that there might be an excess, and su-> 
perstition, in this external worship. . For he com- 
mends a person (Lib. vi. sect. 30.) for being “ reli- 
‘« sious without superstition.” He also says (Lib. 
vi. sect. 23.) “In all things) pray for the divine 
‘* aid, and.consider that there isno difference how: 
‘‘ long we are doing this. ‘Three hours. thus pas- 
*« sed may suffice.”” He does not, however, say | 
for what. space of time ere three hours. would 
suffice. 4800 

Like Socrates, the emperor connected the practice 
of morality with religion; though with this, the re- 
ligious rites of s tates, those on which their: prospe- 
rity was thought to depend, had no connection 
whatever.“ It is of much consequence,” he says, 
{LID meee eat to remember that there are 
** pods, and: that they do not wish men to’ deceive 
‘them, or to flatter them, but to imitate ‘them. 
« He that fears pain, (Lib. ix. sect. I. ) feat’s what 
‘“¢ must be in the world, and this is impious; and 
‘he who follows pleasure will not refrain from i in- 
A justice, which is certainly impious.” ay ees 
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Hitherto we have found the principles of the 
Stoics what may’ be called sublime, and in a great 
degree rational, as ‘there is ‘but little to ‘correct in 


theirideas of ‘the: supreme in télligence, of his uni- 


versal providence, or the obligation they maintain 
that all men are under to. conform to its will, and 


acquiesce in its decisions, as necessarily right and 
good. But we shall now find them deviating ve- 
ry far from truth and common sense, and leading 
themselves and others i into errors of a practical na- 
ture, as we proceed to consider their ideas: concern. 


ing thes mind of man, the disposition to be eultivat- 
ed i in it, and the essentials of moral virtue... 

“The Stoics held the doctrine of three principles 
in man, viz. . his body, consisting of, gross matter, 
the principle of mere animal life, called by them 
( us rvevpae ) or (dx, ). and the proper intellectual 


principle, called (vous. ). 


The difference between 


men. and other animals, appeared, to ‘them to be so 
ereat, that they could not believe the latter to be 


ai 


ca at 


possessed of the’ highest principle of human nature. 


‘ rere 


wer 


N 4. ; But 
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But as men have every thing that belongs to 
brutes, in which they acknowledge some thing su- 
perior to mere matter, they were under a necessity 


of making the component parts of man to be 
ory, | 


ete thesa same, "whoa i oaths different si 
stances, they conceived the animal principle to. be 
the same in all, flowing from a common source, to 
animate particular bodies for a time, and then, | like 
the breath to which it was generally compared, 
mixed with the origin from which it was peed | 


In like manner, having no idea of a proper ¢ cre- 
ation, 1. €. out of nothing, they considered the high- 
est principle in man, viz. that of: meen, as the 
same in all, derived from the same source ; and 
this they’ conceived to be the: supreme intelligence, 
which disposed and directs the affairs of the \ ‘whole 
universe, atid like the principle of animal life, they 
held that, being detached ftom. this source at the 
birth of every man, it was absorbed into it’ again | 
ay Bi ent as a a drop of, Water (ton use a com. 

t Jost in the ocean. Consequently, its a . 
es and separate consciou sness, then vanished. 


Accord- 
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According to this philosophy, therefore, the souls 
of men are so many portions of the divinity ; and 
this led the professors of it to ascribe to them ‘the 
properties and powers of divinity, making them 
sufficient for their own happiness, independently of 
every, thing. external to them. And, as the su- 
preme intelligence is incapable of suffering from 
evil of any kind, they transferred this extraordina- 
ry power to the soul ; maintaining that nothing. 
foreign to itself could affect it without its own con- 
sent, so that it is in every man’s power to be com- 
pletely happy, whatever his outward circumstances 
may be. 

_ This sentiment, which has an air of great subli- 
mity, tended to inspire the Stoics with a sense of 
native dignity, rendering them superior to every 
thing mean and base; but it excluded humility, 
and many amiable and useful virtues, peculiarly 
adapted to the state: of, society with beings equally 
imperfect with themselves. Their sentiments how- 
ever, on this subject so nearly, connected with. mo- 
rals, led them to express themselves with respect to 
the common accidents. of life in a manner that, with 
a little qualification, is truly admirable and edify- 
ing. . But when taken literally: their language just- 


ly shocks a, christian, who feels his own weakness, 
N5. and 
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and is thereby rnin to compassionate t the weak. 
ness and infirmities of others ; ; the most ‘amiable, 
and in the present state of things, one € of the most 
useful of all virtues. , 

On the subject of the different component ‘parts 

ay man Marcus Antoninus: expresses himself as 

follow Sint: Man, (Lib. Xi. sect. 2.) consists of flesh, 
ss the. animal principle, ( mreyped cy ) and ‘the go 
 verning principle ( iyspeorinor. ) The ces ) 
‘is breath, or air, (ave). nor is it always’ “the 
‘* same, but is drawn i in and einitted. You: ork. 
sist, (Lab. xii. sect. 3. Pa three Pinal the heges 
** two roe are so far yours, as that ss se 
«committed to your care, but the third only is 
a properly yours.” For the’ intellectual part’ ‘of 
man was considered as so much’ superior to ‘the 
other two, as to deserve to be alone called « a man’s 
self. “And on several occasions we shall find that 
the two other parts were thought to be as much fo- 
reign to a man as if they did not belong to him’ at 
all, any more than other: parts of the external world. 

The unity of these three elements of which every 
yaa consists, is ‘thus described by Marctis Antoni- 
nus, ‘ One living principle (luz) (Lib. ix. sect. 8. ‘y 
dg distributed to all irrational animals, and one in- 
COMI Ly COW TRL « tdligent 


che. 
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*¢ telligent living principle ( veep ibuxy ) to all ra- 
‘¢ tional ones, just as to the several elements there 
‘‘isone and the same earth. We all see and live 
‘¢ with one light, and breathe one air. There is 
* (Lib. xii. sect. 30.) one light of the sun, though 
<< it be distributed upon different things, one com- 
* mon nature, though distributed into various dir 
“ ferent bodies, one (uy, ) though distributed: to 
‘innumerable peculiar natures, and one intelli. 
‘“ gent principle ( “ie ee ) though it seems to 
‘* be divided.”? 

The idea: which the Stoics chtutblined of the na- 
tive dignity, and superior powers, of the human 
mind flowed necessarily from their opinion. of its 
origin and final destination; but it. corresponds 
very little with experience, and is wholly discordant 
with the principles of revelation. ‘* You forget,”’ 
says Marcus Antoninus, (Lib, xii. sect. 26.) ‘ that 
‘¢ the. mind of every man is God, and flowed from 
‘the divinity.” And again, (Lib. iv. sect. 14.) 
‘< Thou art part. of the. universe, and will vanish — 
«¢ into that which produced thee, or rather by some 
« intervening change, thou wilt be received into 
** the seminal reason ( Aoyoy ote aino oy) le the 


ag ee source of all reason.”’. 
These 
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"These ideas of the great power, and natural i in- 
dependence, afthe mind were suitable to the ¢ 6pini- 
on of its high origin and final destination, as having 
been originally part of the supreme univeréal intel- 
ligence, and destined to be absorbed into it, and to 
become part of it again. “‘ It belongs,” says Mar: 
cus Antoninus, (Lib. vii. sect. 55.) ‘‘ to the mind 
“<< to be free from error and defect. - Neither fire; 
“nor external violence, nor calumny, nor any 
“ thing else can reach the mind when, likea sphere, 
“ itis compact within itself (Lib. viii. sect. 41.) 
“<The soul endued with reason has the followmg 
“ powers, (Lib. xi. sect. 1.) it sees itself, it forms 
‘¢ and limits itself, it makes itself whatever it pleas-— 
‘Ces. Whatever fruit it produces it reaps itself ; 
‘« whereas other persons gather the fruits of trees, 
‘and ‘also whatever is produced from animals; 
‘< Tt always gains its purpose, at whatever time its 
“ife terminates ; so that it is not, as’ in a dance, 
« or a play, in which the action is sometimes inter- 
“ru pted. by incidents, and is therefore imperiect. 
¢< But wherever it is taken, what precedes is com- 7 
vs plete and perfect ; so that I may say, I have eve. 
« ry thing that belongs to me within me. Add to 
‘‘ this, the mind traverses the whole world, and 
«What surrounds it. It contemplates its form, | 

“ and 
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« and aah for cust into eter ity , it considers 
“ the renovation of the universe : at certain inter- 
<< vals.” anys - : 

An, essential I prerogative of the mind oft man, and 
of the. most use in the conduct, ¢ of life, the Stoics 
considered. to be.its command , of, t/ thoug hts. and by 
this means its total, independence on. every thing fo- 
reign to itself »since it, is under. no. necessity of 
ining: any, attention 10 wee es How. can opini- 


Yee CL ee 


% cents, which ‘you “may. yo that purpose 
“call up cence noes please. I can think of 
“ any thing that I have occasion for; and if I can, 
“ why should my mind be disturbed 2?” 
Thus these philosophers flattered themselves with 
the idea of their happiness being wholly indepen- 
dent /on, any. thing: foreign to the mind, a and that it 
became,them to maintain a perfeet indifference to- 


: e Pia 


wards, every_thing, that, 1s é > object, of affection, or 
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respect;ito; other mens |" Uy TE baba: TO" Gick yi 
pictetus (sect, 16:),,‘f with, becoming, indifference 
“towards, children, wife,,. the: magistrate, riches, 
“Ree.) &e. you. will be, worthy, of being a, wa £9 "3 

* the gods 3,,but if.you can, despise all these th fae 
. “ that.arg foreign to yourself, au, will not only 
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es “companion ‘with them, ‘but! a god yourself. 


. ey Sie Diogenes, Heraclitus, and” ‘others Tike 
ah * them, deserve to be called, and really were, “di- 
“ vine.” Iti is surely hardly possible” to carry’ €x- 
travagance and absurdity farther ‘than’ this: ‘so far® 
however, ‘wesee that a false’ philosophy, pursued? 
to its natural cbtiseqirences, ‘can® carry men ‘from! 


every thing that we’are taught by daily ¢ experience 


and | ‘Observation of common life!’ “And yet these 
were men of deep thou eht and reflection, , and ‘both 
Epictetus: and Marcus Antoninus lived in the world, 


and, had to do with n men n and their affaies. ei gABES 
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“The great use of religion, and ‘of pet philoso.’ 
phy, is” ‘to futnish ig mn ind ‘with “proper'rules* of 
life, by ‘the observaricé of Whithewe’shall best sez 
cure ou our own ‘happiness, and bé thé most disposed 
to promote t that o “others, to enablé u8°to bear'the- 
évils of life with the ‘least pai, and’ thé? prospect of 
‘death without tertor!" ‘On ‘all these? three heads, 


therefore, f SHARC ERITH the’ ‘merit’ of the’ Stoical 


philosophy, and compare it with the christian. ’ 
The 
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otfhe ‘dignified sentiments maintained by the 

Stoic¢s concerning the human soul lead«usto ex: 
pectigreat elevation’ of:mind with respect to virtue; 
4nd inthis we’ shall no'tbe disappointed, as far as vir- 
tue“ in’ their ideas: of it extended; and it compre- 
hended every: thing that relates to the due govern: » 
yient “of the passiowis;.“all ‘the relative duties, and 
those that affect the intercourse between ‘man and 
juan." “They also made happiness to depend entire- 
ly oii’ the practice of virtue, independent on any fo- 
reign consideration, suchas the fear of punish: 
thent, the hope of reward, or the opinign: of others, 
<a in, praise or censure... 

. Marcus, Antoninus, having sisetare shat i iti is in 
sh power-of man to be happy i in any situation, and 
especially : in.one that suits. him, says (Lib. y. sect. 
36. dS ‘If you ask: what, this proper situation is, I an- 
“¢ swer, that; it consists, in, good, morals, a good dis- 
$6 sctepei ant goad ieee vItisa ambeasate: toa 
oo eras it! seialiate es man 1 to ered y A 
os countrymen}? to::command the: emotions of 
& his ‘senses; to distinguish «what «is: probable: i im 

“ what is before him) to-contemplate’ the nature of 
‘the universe, and the things that are-agreeable to. 
‘it. Do nothing”: he: says, (Lib... xi.-sect. 18. ) 


“ for 
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‘‘ for the sake of admiration,;but be.the same when 
‘‘ alone as if your were before others.”? For he 
justly observes (Lib. xii. sect. 4.), “ We fear more 
“ what others, think of us,, than. what we. think, of 
gf ourselvési??» Agreeable to this, Epictetus says 
(sect. 23.) ‘* If your thoughts: be employed. in,ex- 
‘ternal things, and you wish to, please any person, — 
‘* you. err from the path of life ;,.whereas in: all ca- 
“‘ ses. remember. that you ate a philosopher, and 
“that ‘you appear so to. ORR though. not to 


‘iothets.22. 109% -Sttt | bs Banal 
* The Stoies carried the ivinciple of disindereateds 
ness to the highest pitch, beyond the bounds of rea- 
son or nature, expecting no reward for their virtues 
either in this life, or any other, except the satisfacti- 
on of their own minds ; and thi is “was short of any 
proper pleasurable ‘setisation. For, according to 
their general system, nothing of this kind ought: to 
bé indulged: ° “* When you'confer a fayour’”: says 
Marcus Antoninus (Lib. ix. sect..42:) ‘is not this 
« sufficiént}! without ‘any reward ?) Does the. eye 
“ require a reward for seeing, on the feet for wallk- 
« ing 2:'Soiman; who is'made:to do good, should 
« be ‘satisfied with the good that he does.”” .., » 
! ‘These extremely rigid maxims, so much above 
bis comprehension of the vulgar, led them to con- 
: sider 
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Sider! the “practice of virtte as the peculiar privi- 

Jege of philosophers, and real happin ess as much 
more so. For who besides philosophers could be 
expected to despise every thing that awas foreign to 
themselves, and to consider every ‘thing on which 
the comafort of life depends as included in this class ; 
and without this there is, according to them, nel- 
ther real virtue or true happiness, as will be 1 more 
evident in the farther Gevelopense nt of their prin- 


f dei © yee 


Some philosophers v were poor, a as Epictetus him- 
self, who was even some time in servitude ; ; and i in 
an age | in which books were scarce and dear, and 
learning not easily attained, some bf them might 
not be able toread. In this case Marcus Antoni- 
nus sa s (Lib. viii. cap. At an ita you cannot read, 
& you can abstain’ from abuse, even of the ungrate: 
“ ful, andalso be kind to them. You need not be 
“heard to complain of your situation, or ‘envy 
‘* that of othérs.”” Happily, however, these vir- 
tues afid every other may be attainiéd without! phi 
losophy. oh | 

Unhappily, the Bisies considered’ every thing 
Skies, is. beget ih to ne callih alctaned sed reabon, be e- 
nature; secinig that men Have fied ix common 


O. with 
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with brutes... They, therefore, thought it a point 
-of magnanimity and duty in man to suppress every 
thing of this kind with respect to others, as well as 
themselves. Do not,” says Marcus Antoninus, 
(Lib. vii. sect. 43.) “ join others in their lamentati- 
‘‘ons, or be moved by them.” - Epictetus, howe- 
ver, makes some little allowance for the weakness 
ofhuman nature when he says (sect. 16.) “ If you 
«< see a friend in distress, accommodate yourself to 
«him so far as to lament and groan along with him, 
** but take care that you groan not imwardly. ” 
These maxims, I need not say, are as remote 
from the dictates of nature, as they are from the 
pr ecepts of scripture, which bids us to be Aindly af- 
fectioned one to another, with brotherly love, and 
from this principle to rejoice with them that rejoices 
and to weep with them that weep. How can men 


be supposed to act, but, as prompted by their feel- 
mgs ? cd 

_ Though Marcua fac elegati advises to ne fa 
to a man’s fellow citizens, and even to the. ungrate- 
ful, it was not, according to his principles, to be 
dictated by any affection, as that of Jove, but only 
because it was the part of man, and became him to 
act in. this manner; as it was for the eye to see, or 
_the feet to walk. But christianity knows nothing of 
the 


& 
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the distinction of the different component parts of 
man, and the natural superiority of one of them to 
the rest. Paul, though he expresses a wish that 
his brethren might be sanctified in body, soul and spi- 
Be rit, it was only in allusion to the three fold division 
a of 1 man above mentioned, which was familiar to the 
Greeks, to whom. he was writing, desiri ing that, 

whatever they considered. as belonging to man, or 
part of him, it might be sanctified, as a suitable 
temple for the spirit of God. He was not declar- 
ing his own principles, as a Jew, ora Chr istian, 


The opinion which the Stoics maintained of the 
superior excellence of the intellectual principle in 
) all men was such, that they considered every emo- 
tion or passion that led to vice as foreign to it, as 
arising only from the principle that is common to 
men and brutes; and therefore not from any thing 
that was properly a man’s self. In consequence of 
this, they professed to have no indignation against 
the vices of men, but considered them like eviis, 
and inconveniences of any other kind, at which it 
does not become any man to be disturbed, being 
agreeable to the order of the nature. 


Accordingly, Marcus Antoninus having observed 
_ that we have no reason to complain ofthe gods with 


O 2. respect 


fe 
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respect to any) th ning: that befills us, adds (Lib. xii. 
sect. 12.) ‘¢, Neither are men to be complained of. 
Por ne ither d da they. offend willingly. It isthe part 
‘¢ of man (Lib.,yily sect. 2% .)to love those who of. 
“ fend CHEE a an id i he. will do if he recollect 


ELAS 


‘§ Hic tae, wails WwW bait ay ‘consider that the 
“« person who injures me, (Lib. ii. sect. < yi is a par- 
‘taker of the. same intchect, ai portion of the 
* divinity, that I cannot be injured by him, that he 
i has.n n 6 power t to draw ‘me into any ‘thing ‘disho- 
“© nest, T qiebisy be an. gry wit th him, or hate him.” 
“Lhe Stoics were led into these sentiments, find. 
“this conduct, by considering every man’as ‘wholly 
inde pendent, on ev ery other, each being ‘Separately 
sufficient for] his own happiiic ness, and incapdble’of 
interfering Ww ith that ‘of any other. | * Does’ ‘any 
ph “ person offend ing, > says ; Marcus Antonintss (Lib. 
v. sect. 25. “tet him look to it. “He has his ¢ own 
'“ dispost itions ‘and actions, and I have what nature 
“wills me to have, and | do what is agreeable to 
“nature.” Again he say S, (Lib. iy. cap. 26.) 
‘Does any person injure me. No, hed bbires 
“himself. “If you suffer (Lib. ix?’ ‘sect. 42.) 


“through fraudulent, faithless, injurious, persons, 


ow 
Pemwend 
we 


*¢ consi- 
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my. 
*€ consider that there must be such men in the 


¥ world, and you will bear with them. Whe: 

‘‘ you take any thing ill (Lib. xii. sect, 25.) you 
q forget that every thing takes place according to 
“ the nature of the universe. Tf we consider these 
“ things only as evils which depend uponcur own 
“f ‘wills, we shall sce no reason for blameing, or bear- 

“ing i “ill will to, any Mats” 

Besides. this great indilfe rence to the vices of 
other “persons, & as injuring on! ly themselves, t hat of 
fornication was never tive by any heathens 
philosophers, or others, as one, any farther than it 
was found to be j iy urious. 7 his is C1 vident irom 
the: advice that Epictetus gives (se ct. 331) «© Ab- 
“ stain :as much as you can from venery bef 
«marriage. . if not, do it as the laws ey uf = : 
4 ‘ do not. find fault with others i are no é conti- 


f nent, or boa st that you are SO. i 


‘ How short is this of the purity re equired af chris- 
tians, Who are taught to consider fornicators, as well 
as adulterers, thieves, &c. excluded from the king- 
dom of heaven; and how little attention must these 
philosophers have given to the natural consequence 
of venereal indulgence without the bounds of mar- 
riage; how ill it qualifies men to be affectionate 

O 3. _ husbands, 
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husbands, and fathers, and that in many cases it 
must indispose men to marriage in general. There 
was also this inconsistence in their maxims in this 
respect, that fornication was always reckoned infa-. 
mous in the female sex ; so that women of charac- » 
ter never associated with known prostitutes. The. 
christian catalogue of both virtues and vices is far. 
more copious than that of the heathens, which was > 
defective with respect to duties of every kind, those 
that are commonly said men owe to themselves, and ~ 
to society, as well as those that we owe to God, not 
withstanding that of submission to his will, which 
is one. of the great excellencies of the maxims of 
the Stoics; as this was founded chiefly on its being 
merely t taken for granted, without considering any 
particular evidence of it, that every thing in the 
universe, and the government of it, must be right. 
For the wisdom of providence in the permission or 
appointment of evil is never mentioned by Marcus 
Antoninus. ‘That such things as evils of every. 
kind must be, is the amount of all that he says on 
the subject ; and that they donot affect any person 
who considers these as foreign to himself. He 
says nothing of the beneficial tendency of the things 
that we call evil, and complain of in the system, 
obviousas this tendency is now-seen to be. Mar- 
cus 
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cus Antoninus would dear tribulation, but the 
apostle Paul rejozces in it. , 

~The maxims of the heathens were still more de- 
fective with respect to sufficient motives to the prac- 
tice of virtue, in the fear of future punishment, and 
the prospect of future reward ; and all other mo- 
tives will have but little hold on the bulk of man- 
kind, especially if they be already engaged in bad 
habits. : On such persons, a disinterested respect to 
virtue, so much insisted upon by Marcus Antoni- 
nus, cannot be expected to have any influence. 


| | Section IV. 
Of the various Evils of Life. 


Another great use of religion and philosophy is 
to enable men to bear the various evils incident to 
them in life with as little inconvenience as possible ; - 
and accordingly this was a principal object of the — 
philosophy of the Stoics, far more than it was with 
‘any of the other sects. In this respect their preten- 
‘sions went very high indeed, far, as we shall see, 


beyond the bounds of reason and nature; so that 
daily experience, one would have thought, must 
O04. have 
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have convinced. them of their mistake. Notwith- 
standing this, they resolutely maintained. their fa- 
yourite, and indeed fundamental maxims, of indif- 
ference to every thing foreign to themselves, (mean- 
ing the intellectual principle in them only) which 
enjoined patienée under, and even insensibility to, 


all that mankind in general complain ah and call 


evils: yy ii ibe 


On this principle iiley held that, without its own 
onsent, the mind could not be affected by any 
thing. ‘‘ [learned,’’ says Marcus Antoninus (Lib. 
1. sect. 8.) ‘‘ of Apollonius to regard nothing be- 
‘¢ sides mere reason, to be the same in the most 
‘““ acute pain, in the loss of children, and in diseas- 
‘Ces of long continuance.” So- also Epictetus 
says, (sect. 1.) If the things that disturb you be 
‘ not in your power, have it ready to say, This is 
e ‘nothing to me. And _ if you consider that only 
‘*as yours which is yours, and what is foreign to 
‘‘ you ‘as foreign to you, no person will constrain 
“‘ or hinder you. You will complain of no man. 
‘¢ You will do nothing against your. will. You 
‘¢ will have no enemy, nor suffer any thing disa- 

“greeable to you.” 


> This 
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. This opinion of the nature, and powers of the 
mind, and of things that were, or were not, fo- 
reign to themselves, an opinion on which so much 
depended, they conceived to be easily formed by 
those who had been taught to philosophize, so as 
to be readily applied on all occasions... It was only 
the office of thought, than. which nothing is more 
easy to mind, the ‘property of which is to think. 
In this respect they made no difierence between 
the most painful sensations and impressions, cor- 
poreal or mental, though in these we find that the 
mind is absolutely passive; they supposing all 
sensations and emotions were to be referred tothe 
merely animal part of man, on which they main 
tained that the mind was wholly independent; so 
that whatever impression might he made from 
without, it was in its power to relieve itself. 

Consequently, they held that pleasure and pain 
of every kind are not to be classed among things 
that are either good or evil. Marcus Antoninus 
says (Lib. il. cap. 11.) “ Life and death, honour 
“and ignominy, pain and pleasure, wealth and po- > 
pe eas may be equally considered as good or evil; 

‘ since they are neither honor Poble nor dishes. 

“neurable, and are therefore neither good nor 

i ea A evile >? 
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“evil.” But the difficulty consists in being ful- 
ly convinced of this, and regarding that as indiffer- 
ent in contradiction to the actual feelings of them. 
selves, as well as of the rest of mankind. Of this, 
however, they made very light. oe 

“Reject opinion,’’ says Marcus Antoninus,” 
(Lib. xu. sect. 95.) “and you are safe ; and what 
“hinders your doing this, when any thing happens 


*< that is ciear eeable to bi ? Dias forget that this 
gs paras | 


* There is a passage in the Table of an who 
was a disciple of Socrates, in which this sentiment. 
of life and death, health and sickness, being to be: 
classed among things indifferent to happiness occurs. 
But it must have been added by some person who, if 
not a Stoic, must have lived long after the time of 
this Cebes. ‘* Life, he says, is notto be classed 
“* among the goods or the evils; because it is enjoy- 
‘ed alike by those who live well, and those who live 
“ il], The same may be said of cutting and burn- 
““ ing ; for these operations are usefully employed by 
“ those who are sick and those who are well. Net- 
« ther is death an absolute evil; because it is some- 
“times preferred to life by the brave ; nor health, 
“or sickness, riches, or any other seeming advan- 
* tage; because they are often of no real use.” 
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«« happens according to the nature of the universe. 
“ Take away opinion,” he says (Lib. iv. sect. 7.) 
-¢and complaint is removed. Whatever does not 


«¢ make a man worse, or his conduct worse, cannot 


‘injure him internally or externally.”? And, a- 
gain, (Lib. vii. cap. 14.) “ If I do not consider a- 
«« ny thing that befalls me as an evil, Tam not in- 
“ jured, and it depends upon myself whether I think 
“ soor not. How easy,” says he, (Lib. v. sect. 2.) 
to remove every imagination that is troublesome 
‘¢ or inconvenient, so as to preserve the mind in 
“ perfect tranquility. In pain (Lib. vill. cap. 28.) 
“the soul may preserve its tranquility, and not 


think it to be an evil. Every thing of the nature 


“¢ of opinion, inclination, and appetite, is within us, 
« where nothing that is evil can come. Remove 
‘¢ imagination,” he says, addressing himself ‘*, and 
“it is in my power that no vice, no irregular de- 
“¢ sire, no perturbation, exist in my mind; but, re- 
“< parding every thing as it really is, to make use of 
‘¢ itaccording to its value. emember that this 
‘‘ power is given to you by nature. So Epictetus 
says (sect. 30.) ‘‘ No person can hurt you unless 
‘you will. Then only are you injured, when you 
‘ think you are so.” | 

“Ina more particular manner they made light of 
; every 
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every thing that affected the body a y, for which, as 
coasisting of brat te matter, they professed the, great 
est contempt, as if rit had borne no relation whate- 
ver to the mind, whi ch they. considered ¢ as the only 
proper seat of good or evil, truc pleasure or pain. 
“ Nothing,?’, says; Marcu s_ Antoninus, (Lib. iv. 
sect. 39.),. ‘that is an, evil to you, depen 1ds Upon - 
‘‘ any change that takes place i in that in. which you 
‘* are incloscd. Nal the ody. be cut, burned, or 
‘¢ putrely, only jie that part. of a man which forms. 
“¢it$ opinion .concerning it be. at rest, that 1s, 
‘not consider thatas good or evil, which may hap- 
‘¢ nen either to eood or bad. men. For whatever 
‘« happens alike to him that lives agreeably to na 
‘ture, or contrary toit, 18 a matter of igen 
« You may pass your life (Lib. vii. sect, 68. ) with. 
“out injury, and with the greatest. cheerfiziness, 
« though wild beasts tear. the limbs of the body 
‘© that surrounds you, and adheres to you. 2 im 
The language in w hich they sometimes express 
this indifference to the body is amusing ,and might 
have been said by. way of ridicule of their system. 
«“ Pain,” says Marcus Antoninus, (Lib. vill. sect. 
38.) ‘* is anevil to the body. If it is so, let the bo- 
‘* dy look to it. As to the limbs of the body, (Lib. 


«vil. sect. 33.) if they be in pain, let them take 
 & care 
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<¢ care am It, if they can do any thing, 9° Again 
(Lib. xii. sect. Le Let the flesh with which ; you 
“ are surrou aded. mind its own suflerings.” “ If 
« the reason,” sa ‘ys Epictetus (sect. 18. is forebode 
»** any. ill, immediately reply, it may. be to your bo; 
ke *¢ dy, your reputation, your children, or your wife. 
se «© Every thing fortunate is intended. for pS. if 


“< “please. _ For, ‘whatever happétis to me, is in my 
ma “power, and L may deri ive ‘advantage fi from it.? ” 
Reese besides this great si sheet anchor, as it may 

be: called, of the Stoics, by! which theyprocure d their 

tranquility in all, the storms , of life, viz. their idea 

of the absolute independence of the mind uponeye- | 
ary thing external to it, and its sufficiency | for its own 

. happiness, they. occasionally. mention. other. consi- 

»derations: not, peculiar t to themselves; some, ofp MOKE, | 
and some: ofiless;,weight. . Among.others, Mareus 

Antoninus says, (Lib. vii. sect. 33.) ‘ If pain.con- 

“pot be borne, it will: cease, and if it be of} long 
« eontitiuance, it thay be borne ;..and in the mean 
“time the ‘mind,’ by ‘means: of its: pple) may 
ue “aja its sion nace 


| “Another ‘of his resources is not so reasonable 

Uy Think with yourself, » he says (Lib. vili. sect, 

36.) “that nothing past or future, but only that 
, _ which 
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‘« which is present can be the cause of uneasiness 


“to you.” Thisis by no means true with respect 
to beings capable of reflection, whose happiness or’ 


misery necessarily depends much more on the past 
and the future than on the present moment. It is 


only a brute, or a child, to which this observation is 


app licable, nor even to them completely, or long. 


One: rule of Epictetus, however, is truly valua- 


ble, if it could be applied. But the Stoics always 


imagined that much more was in their power than 
really was so. “‘ Do not (sect. 8. ) seek to find things 
“ as you wish them to be, but wish for that which 


“ actually is, and you will pass your life im tranqui- 


“s lity.” The great difficulty in this case (but to 
this the Stoics gave no attention) is in the applicati- 
‘on of sucha rule; and other principles, out of the 


~ 


sphere of their philosophy, but comprehended in: 
“those ‘of christianity, are hecessary to assist us in 


This great excellence of aie ie Mikael zailes 
some men so much above the level of their species, 
and which rendered them superior to all the evils 
of life, and also to the fear of death, the Stoics a- 
scribed wholly to. philosophy; so that it required 
much study and reflection to attain it, though af- 


terwards the exercise of it was easy. ‘* The time 
é¢ af 


\ 
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* of human_life,”? says Marcus Antoninus. (Lib, 

Bath Li is a point; nature is in a continual 
* flux, the senses are obscure, the body hiabie to 
«< corruption, &c. &c. the only, thing”? (that .is of 
value) “ is philosophy, which consists in pt resery- 
** ing the mind. intire, superior. to pleasure or pain, 
y < self. su ficient, having nothing to do w ith what 
“‘ others do or do not do, and, receiving the things 
“« that befall them. as coming from the: same, source 
é with themselves,” ‘‘ It is a mark,” says. Epic- 
tetus (sect. 48.) ‘‘ of the common people. to look 
“* for loss or gain from what is. external to them, - 
*“ but the. philosopher expects nothing but from 
‘‘ himself. . The proofthat he is a-philosopher, is, 
“« that he censures no person, commands no per 


son, complains of no man, never, boasts of him- 


* self, asa person. of any consequence. If he meets 


** with obstacles from his acquaintance he blames 


ac only himself. If any person praise him he laughs 


ae "at him, and. if he be censured he does not excuse 


“ himself.?? &e. M | " wae. 
If only such: persons as these be philosophers, 


_ they will never be very numerous. Indeed, we 
‘must not look for them among men, not even those 


who make the greatest profession and boast of this 
very philosophy ; because it could not be in their 


power 
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power to divest themselves of the common princi- 
ples ofhuman‘nature. We see, however, in these 
xtremely absurd maxims, how far’ ‘metaphysical 
or general principles can carry men, at least in spe- 
culation ; "and therefore of what i impor tance it is to 
form j je st ones, agreeable 'to the real principles: of 
human nature ; for such only’ can lead to > the ie 
per duty and happiness of man.’ 
"That the Stoics, however, found more difficulty 
than they were willing in general to allow, in re- 
ducing their maxims to practice, appears from their 
frequently inculcating the necessity of having pro- 
per rules, of’ remedies, at hand for every case that. 
might occur. ‘© As surgeons,”’ says Marcus" An: 
toninas (Lib. iii. sect. 13.) “have their instru: ments 
“ready for every operation, so have you your max- 
‘ims ready, by the help of which you may distin- 
soi gaish divine ahd human thitigs,” meaning: pro- : 
bably things within’ our power, and those’ that. were 
ci ‘of it “Phere is no retirement (Lib. iv. sect, 
of) 's6 complete as that into one’s own mind, » espe- 
** cially ifit be well stored with maxims, by the c con- 
* sideration of which it may attain perfect tranquilt- 
“ty, Andby this means itis in aman’s power to 
“ remove every cause of uneasiness.” “¢- Whate- 


*¢yer occurs to you,’”’ says Epictetus (sect. 10.) 
“¢ have 
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; have some principle ready to oppose to it. If 
*“ you see a beautiful boy or girl, have recourse to 
“continence, if labour the enduring of it, if re- 
‘proach paticnce. By this means appearances 
-*¢ will not mislead you? tu%Sda pain let this consi- 
-““deration be at hand,” says Marcus Antoninus, 
ae vii. ‘sect. 64.) “ that it is not disgraceful, or 

“ makes the governing power” (the mind) ‘at all the 
> — ** worse, and. that nothing that is either material, or 

_-** that relates to other persons, can injure it.”? 

_How greatly superior, and how much better a- 
dapted to the real principles of human nature, and 
‘the common-feelings of men, are the consolations of 
‘our religion, to those of this philosophy! . In the 
| scriptures the idea of the Divine Being is that of the 
. wniversal parent, our father in ay who never 

afflicts his children but for their benefit. He. does 
not, we read, afflict willingly, nor grieves the children 
of men. ‘Yea as afather pitieth his children, the 
% Lord pitieth them that fear him. He knoweth their 
 fraine and remembers that they are dust. With re- 
: ‘spect +6 the wicked, he is represented as forbearinge 
“to punish with severity, waiting for their repentance 
“and reformation, which is the sole object of the dis- 
- ‘eipline to which they are exposed; not being wil- 
ing that.any should perish, but that all should come 
“to repentance. FP, _ \ These 
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These sentiments are such as all men may feel 
the force of, ond are therefore adapted to common 
use. Christianity also holds out a sufhcient re- 
ward for all our sufferings, when they are borne with 
a proper temper; and of this the Stoics taught no- 
thing. Afiictions, 2s the apostle says, are not. joyous 
but grievous, nevertheless they work out for usa far 
more exceeding, even an eternal weight of glory 5 
while they make us to look not at the things that are 
seen, which are temporary, but at the things that are 
unseen, which are eternal. is a ee 

Tt is not among the Stoics, or any heathens, that. 
we must look for such truly consoling sentiments as 
these. With these helps, christians are enabled 
to endure affliction not only with patience, which 
was all that the Stoics pretended to, but with joy: 
and accordingly the apostles exhort their fellow 
christians to rejoice in tribulation 3 im every thing to 
give thanks. Count it all joy says the apostle Fames, 
(Chap. i. v. 2.) when ye fall into divers trials 3 
knowing that the trial of your faith worketh pati- 
ence. But let patience have her perfect work, that 
you may be perfect and intire, wanting nothing—~ 
- (v. 12.) Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion : for when he is tried he shall receive the crown 
of life, which the Lord has promised to them that 
deve him, | SEcTION 
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Section V. 


Of Death. 


~Ofall the evils of life death is the natural termi- 
nation; but it is likewise the same with respect to 
all the enjoyments of it, and what is more, of all 
our future Aopes, if we have nothing to look to be- 
yond it. Qn this account it has always been clas- 
‘sed in the catalogue of the evd/s to which men are 
subject, and one from which no man, whatever may 
have been his rank or situation in life, can be ex- 
empt. : 

The apprehension of this universal catastrophe 
would oppress the mind much more than it gene- 
rally does, if the zime, and other circumstances, at- 
tending it were known to us. But these being un- 
known, and uncertain, and all men having their 

_ thoughts engaged in the pursuit of their several ob- 

- jects, and also naturally disposed to flatter them- 
selves, they seldom think of death till the very near 
approach of it; and then they are often wholly in- 
sensible of it; so that their suffering from it at the 
time is generally inconsiderable. 
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till, however, the consideration of death must 
often throw a cloud over the brightest prospects of 
many men who reflect on their situation, and espe- 
cially those whose lot in life is the most pleasing to 
them; and, in general, tend to abate the san~ 
euine views and expectations with which per- 
sons generally enter upon life. On these accounts 
a remedy for the fear of death has always been con. 
sidered as a most desireable thing, and an impor- 
tant article in religion and philosophy. It was se 
more particularly with the Stoics, as is evident 
from their frequent mention, of it, and the various 
arguments they urge to reconcile the minds of 
men to it. Some of them are valuable, and as far 
as they go, satisfactory ; especially that to which 
they have constant recourse, as flowing directly 
from the fundamental principle of their system, 
viz..the submission that we owe to the established 
order of nature and providence, which we. cannot 
alter, and which we must take for granted is right. 
oS To die,” says Marcus Antoninus. (Lib., ii, 
S$eceti-11.) 15. not erievous, since there are gods, 
** who will net involve thee in any thing that is evil, 
“Tf there were no gods, or if they gave no attenti-. 
“on to the affairs of-men, it would not be worth 
* while to live in such a world., But there ate 
gods, 


her 
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** pods, and they do take care of human affuirs, and 
‘* they have put it’ into every man’s power net, to 
** fallinto any evil. We should meet death,” he 
says.(Lib. ii. sect. 17.) ‘with a benevolent and. 
“placid mind, as a dissolution of those elements of | 
« which every animal consists., And if nothing 
“extraordinary happens to these elements, which 
are continually changing into one another, it is 
“no subject of dread, because it is according to 
“haiure, and nothi: ngis: an evil that is. agreeable 
“xonature.? 9 " | ie pay 
- Oneuse of the expectation of death 18. sie pails 
ed out by. Epictetus, “ Let ‘death;’? says, he 
(sect 21:) “ exile, and evety thing that is trou ble- 
“some, be always present to your thoughts,and 
“especially death, -and you ) will have no mean. 
«thoughts, nor desire any. thing inordinately.” 
b! Some of the Stoical: arguments amainst? the fear 


of death dre not equally satishidtory wi “it ch that aboye! 


ff ee ee 
ment tioned, especially thats which “MarewS Antosi- 


ebay 


nus alleges wi ih respect to evilin weners’, thou#h* 
he “applies it more ‘particularly to the donuideration 
of death, Qi: that fothing really intetests us'besides 
what j is “actually present. ’* Ta “death, he says 
(Lib. ii. sect. 14. a owe only’ ‘lose the present, 

ishpag.) od fomnuo Daeg hich 
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“< which is the same to all persons; for what is past 
“or future cannot be the subject of life. This 
“makes the longest life equal to the shortest.’ 
On this idea he enlarges in a manner that is truly 
extraordinary, in a man of general good sense, and 
Uisposed to reflection. ‘+ Though you ‘should 
‘‘ live,” he says, ‘‘ three thousand years, or more 
«¢ than ten times as long, you should remember 
that no person can have more of this life, or of 
“any other life, than he really has. It isthe same 
« thing, therefore, whether you have the longest or 
<‘ theshortest life, since the present is the same toall ; 
“so that what is lost is only momentary.” 9). > 
- 4¢ Tf any of the gods,” he says (Lib. iv. sect. 47.) 
«“ should tell you that you must die either this day 
“ or the next, you would think it a matter of indif- 
« ference which to chuse, unless you were the most 
* abject of men. In like manner, neither would 
“you think it of consequence whether you lived, 
‘¢ a thousand years, or died to-morrow. He who 
« thinks (Lib, xii. sect. 35.) that whatever is season- 
« able is good, will think there is no difference whe- 
“‘ ther he perform more or fewer actions agreeable 
-* to reason, and whether he contemplate the uni- 
“ verse a longer or a shorter space of time. Te 
“ him death cannot be formidable.” iss 
In 
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. In this sentiment, however, the ‘emperor would 
not have the concurrence of mankind in general. 
a aey consider life as valuable, and would, therefore, 
pvefer a longer to a shorter one; and no doubt he 
himself, notwithstanding this reasoning, would 
have done so too, > provided (as we may presume in. 
his case) his prospects, in tne continuance of life and 
of power, had been promising. : 


What makes the apprehension of death distress 
_ sing to some persons of a melancholy turn of mind, 
is their connecting with it things that do not proper- 
perly belong to it; being things that at the time 
they cannot have any knowledge or feeling of, as: 
the circumstances attending a funeral, being inclos- 
ed in acofiin, being put under ground, and there 
putrifying, and perhaps devoured by worms, &c. 
&e. On this subject the emperor very properly 
says (Lib. ii. sect. 12.) “ If we separate fron 
# death every thing that does not necessarily belong ~ 
“ to it, and which usually make it an object of ter- 
‘* yor, there is nothing in ‘it but the work of na- 
“ture; and whoever dreads any thing in nature 
“isa child. But death is not only the work ofna- 
* ture, but a thing that is of use in the system of 
nature, and it is in aman’s power to consider 


P 4. “ the 
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«the relation that the privespa patt of hint bears to 
“God, and what iS to be’ the condition of that’ 
«part ‘when it Shall be released from the body. 7 
In this he alludes to the philosophical: shane 
of the absorption of all inferior intelligences into’ 
the great universal intelligence. But’ neither. ke; 
or any other heathen philosopher, had,’ oF could 
have, an unshaken belief in that doctrine, little con- 
solation as it can afford. | For what is a drop of wa- 
ter (which is their usual mega when absorb-. 
ed in the ecean !: shah di iii . 
Besides, the Stoics as ee aS all she cabin philo- 
sophers often express doubts.on the subject ; like, 
Socrates, putting the supposition, that death is. Gis. 
ther an entire dispersion ofall the elements of 
which man consists, which putsa period to all con-. 
sciousness, or that absorption of the soll into the 
soul of the universe which puts an end to/all’sepa-. 
rate ‘individual conscioushess, and which cannot: 
be very different from it, »“ If’ says Marcus An: 
toninus (Lib: vi. sect. 10;) “every thing 1s to,be 
© dissipated, why should I, think of any thing but 
Bein e, S0fe way or other, reduced to earth; and 
ei en I be disturbed ‘at this ? Do what I 
COW, ORS dispersion will come some time or 
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“other. If after death (Lib. iil. sect. 3.) you be 
« deprived of all sense, you will likewise lose all 
« sense of pleasure and pain. You will then cease 
“to be a slave to the worst part of yourself... But 
4g not that which was enslavecl the better part of 
« * you, when the one is intellectal and a genius; 
“and the other mud and corruption? Wait your 
c death (Lib, v. sect. 33.) with tr anquility, whe- 
<¢ ther it be an extinction of being, or a removal: 
<¢ Till that time come, be content to worship the 
“‘ sods, todo good to men, to bear with them, and 
¥ keep at a distance from them, remembe ring: that 
““ every thing eit to signa ial is neither cia 
“ ‘nor in your power.”” : see 
a his supposition of the two possible cons equén- 
ces of death, so frequent with the heathen puhiloso- 
phers, and. with the. Stoics as much as any other, 
certainly shews an, unsteadiness of opinion o11.the 
subject, and that little consolation was in fact-de- 
rived from it. No such uncertainty is express sed 
by Jesus, the apostles, or any christian. With 
them the belief of a resurrection was as unshaken 
as that of death, and it operated accordingly, ore- 
lieving them from all anxiety on the subject, anc 
enabling them ever to rejoice in the prospect of ex» 
ehanging this life for a better. Bot é 
uty On 
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On the subject of se/f murder, the Stoics seem to 
have had no settled opinion, some times maintain~ 
ing, as the emperor scems to do, that it 1s the duty, 
of every man to remain in the station in which pro- 
yidence has placed him, till he receives anorder _ 
from the same power to quit it, by which must, 
be meant, something foreign to a man’s own will, | 
or inclination, as by disease, or violence. But o 
we judge by the practice of some of the most dis-, 
tinguished ofthe sect, as that of Zeno himself, Plas. 
to, and others, they considered it as an act of great, 
heroism, especially becoming a man who. must 9-, 
therwise live in ignominy ; notwithstanding their . 
maintaining at other times, that neither praise nor, 
blame, servitude or exile, being things foreign. to 
a man’s self, ought to give him any uneasiness. 

Marcus Antoninus himself expresses, thou gh 
somewhat obscurely, his approbation of self mur- 
der. “If you must die (Lib. v, sect. 29.) let it 
* be as those who have suffered nothing. If the 
«« smoke be troublesome, I leave it. Why should 
«this appear of consequence to any person ? 2? But. 
‘‘ nothing compels me to depart. I remove free- 
“ly, since no person can hinder me from doing 
«¢ what I please. It is my wish to do what belongs 


« to a man endued with reason, and born for socie- 
44 ty. 1 
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“ty.” This allusion to his quitting a smoky 
house, looks like a voluntary act ; the compulsion 
being very inconsiderable, since a smoky house is 
tolerable though not pleasant, e809 

The amount of all these philosophical remedies 
against the fear of death, is nothing more than a pati= 
ent acquiescence in what is unavoidable, and what 
must be taken for granted is right, with respect to 
the whole system of which we are a part : death, a8 
well as birth, being included in it. The same ar- 
gument applies to the deprivation of any thing that 
men value, as health, riches, pleasure, power, &c. 
&c. but what can prevent our regret at the loss of 
them, if we really value them? and is not life a 
thing that all men value, and consequently must 
they not naturally part with it, as well as other 
things, with regret, when they can retain it no long- 
er, and have no prospect of any equivalent for the 
loss, which must have been the case with the hea- 
then world? This is certainly the language of na: 
ture; and if philosophers say any thing to the con- 
trary, as the Stoics do, it is a proof that their prin- 
ciples are not agreeable to nature, and therefore 
_ false, and their topics of consolation under afflicti- 
on, and in the prospect of death, are not adapted to 


the nature and condition of man. | 
’ H ow 
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How unspeakably more. natural, and therefore 
more efficacious, and. valuable, .is the. consolation 
that christianity holds out, to a dying man, who is 
conscious that he has lived.a virtuous life!) It is 
not the gloomy consolation ofthe dispersion ofithe 
elements of which his body. consists, and never to 
be collected again, or the re-union of his soul ta 
that of the whole universe, from which he cannot 
conceive any source of joy to himself individually, 
and of which, indeed, he cannot form any distinct 
idea; but theexchange of this life for a better, a 
state in which. he will not be subject to sickness. or » 
pain, and in which he will not die any more, but 
continue in existence without end; and this.not 
mere existence, but a life of the truest enjoy MEI 
the enj joyment of things which the apostle says, oe 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, and, such as it Ags; not. 
entered into the mind of man to coucei Ue. W ith this 
prospect, cer tain and glorious, thou gh not: distinct 
and particular, weil may the christian say: in, dy ings, 
O death where is thy sting, O grave where i is Lhy, 
victory f “That christians. of every denomination, 
actually believe. this, and that, this is the most. ¢s. 
sential and. unquestionable, article of their fithy 
cannot. be denied ; and this firm faith, accounts 
in the most satisfactory manner, not only for. the 

calm 


fe) 
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calm resignation, which is all that the Stoics pre- 
tend,to, but the joy with which thousands of chris- 
tians have met death, andeven endured the ereatest. 
tortures that could be inflicted upon them, rather 
than renounce their faith. | , 

. Had Marcus Antoninus been acquainted with 
the sentiments of christians on this subject, he 
could. not have called their refusal to live on the 
terms that he proposed to them obstinacy, because 
it had a natural and real foundation, the bearing of 
an evil of short continuance, however severe, for a 
degree of happiness that would be an abundant re 
compence for it. 

edhe: Stoics, indeed, hie out as we have seen a 
kind of immor tality to man, in those great revoluti- 
ons, to which they supposed that, at certain periods, 
eyery thing in nature would be subject, so that .as 
every thing had once been in the very: state in 
which it now is, it will sometime hence revert to 
the very same, and so. without end, and without a- 
ny improvement. But besides that this notion, 
which is also entertained by the Hindoos, and pro- 
bably came into Greece from the East, is destitute 
of all foundation, and could hardly be seriously 
_ believed ‘by any man, how inferior isit:to that 
kind of immortality that christians are taught to 

expects 
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expect! <A state of existence that will not only 
have no end, but that will be continually improv- 
ing; an idea most sublime and transporting, and. 
whichis countenanced even by present appearances, 
as we actually observe the state of mankind, and of 
every thing we see, to be in a state of improvement. 
Compared with the cold indifference, (and this 
no doubt in a great measure affected) with -which 
Marcus Antoninus speaks of meeting death, how 
short does it fall of the joy, and even rapture, with 
which the apostle Paul speaks of his approaching 
end! (2. Tim. c. iv. v. 6.) I am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
I have fought the good fight. I have finshed my 
course. I have kept the faith. Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day ; and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love his appearing. What an idea does this give 
us of the infinite superiority of the principles of 
christianity to those of heathen philosophy of every 
kind! inci, | 
The probability is, that Marcus Antoninus held 
the christians (few of whom pretended to any know- 
ledge of philosophy) in too great contempt to make 
any proper inquiry into their sentiments, or to 
read 
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read their writings.. He had learned, he says, 
(Lib. 1. sect. 6.) ‘* of Diognetus not to spend his 
-*¢ time about trifles, nor to give credit to those who 
‘¢ dealt in inchantments and exorcisms, and other 
 impostures of that nature.’> And being under 
the influence, as he eyidently was, of the Greek phi- 
losophers, and taking all his lessons from them, he 
was no doubt, taught to believe that all the miracles 
the christians pretended to, as the foundation 
of their religion, were no better. founded than such 
inchantments and exorcisms as many of the hea- 
thens also pretended to. : 
So educated and instructed, he could not have 
‘any proper idea of the firm faith and hope of chris- 
tians, which, without any aid of speculative philo- 
-sophy, enabled them to bear, with what he calls ob- 
stinacy, all the tortures that he, in so unrelenting a 
manner, ordered to be inflicted upon them. | What 
could his boasted philosophy do in comparison 
with this? Thus was the wisdom of this world, with 
every advantage that time and reflection could 
give it, mere foolishness, as the apostle called it, 
compared with the simple doctrines of christianity, 
which were intelligible and efficacious with the low- 
est, and least exercised understanding, as well as 
the highest; Indeed, the admirable plainness, and. 
as 
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as we!l-as superior excellence of its principles; Ie- 

-vels all distinctions of this and of every other .kind. 
‘To the poor the gospel is preached, as well as to the 
‘rich; and.it is equally intelligible to them. Ac- 
‘cording to the gospel, as in the eye of God, all men 
are equal. It is conferred as a common blessing 

-on. all his offspring of mankind. ' thet 
But with this excellent religion Marcus Antoni- 
nus was unacquainted, and from his pride asa 
“philosopher, which is sufficiently conspicuous in 
-his writings, his contempt of the new doctrine of 
christians, who made no account of his philoso- 

“phy, orany other, his zeal for the welfare of the em- 
pire, at the head of which he was placed, and on 
-which: his glory depended, which, with all, other 
‘heathens, he imagined to have some unknown con- 
‘nection with the observance of those antient rites, in 
which the christians refused to join, he might, 
without any particular cruelty in his disposition, 
direct the persecution which continued during the 
whole of his reign. It is farther probable that he 
only heard of the suffermgs of the christians 
‘through the unfavourable accounts of his officers, 
who would naturally be disposed to ridicule, and 
“make light of them, and to flatter him with respect 
~ to the success of his measures. And thus, with- 
out 
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out hearkening to any remonstrance or intreaty, 
and resisting, as his philosophy taught him ‘to do, 
every motion of compassion, which he might think 
was farther unbecoming him as an emperor, he 
might persist as he did without remorse, in those 
rigorous proceedings as long as he lived. He had 
less knowledge of christianity than J ulian, and 
therefore less guilt; as im all Sai he was a 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ss ENECA and Arrian were both men of the 
world, and statesmen ; the former tutor to Nero, 
and the latter distinguished by the most honoura- 
ble employments under Adrian, and. the succeed- 
ing emperors. But both of them were great wri- 
ters, and both made profession of the Stoic philo- 
sophy. Arrian was a disciple of Epictetus, and 
the Enchiridion was composed by him from the 
sayings of his master. Seneca appears to have been 
well acquainted with all the sects of the Greek phi- 
losophy, and he particularly quotes a great num- 
ber of the sayings of Epicurus, but he preferred 
the philosophy of the Stoics to any other. 

“ Others,” he says (De Const. Sap. c. 1.) “pro- 


“ ceed in a gentle manner, but the Stoics endea- 
| ‘* your 


< 


on i 


think proper. 
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‘your to raise men at once to the highest pitch 
“© of excellence.”” This philosophy, indeed, may be 
said to have been the greatest effort of human ge- 


~ nius on the important subject of religion and nio- 


rals, in Which the proper conduct of life, under all 
the evils of it, and the prospect of death, s1 ubjects sO 
highly interesting to all men, are particularly in- 
sisted upon. I have, however, chosenito give the 
details of it from Marcus Antoninus and Epicte- 
tus, rather than from Seneca or Arrian, becau se 
the former, ‘not being writers by profession, as we 


~ ymay consider the others to have been, may be sup- 
‘ Be 


posed to have expressed their sentiments without 
exaggeration ; so that we are in less danger of beiag 
thisled by any thing like oratory in their works. 
Some valuable illustrations, however, of the Stoi- 
cal principles will be found in the writings of Sene- 
ca and Arrian, and expressed with more empha- 
sis, fot which we may make what allowance we 


| Szerron IL 
7 Of God. and Providence. 


* The Stoics strictly followed Socrates in the be- 
lief of the being, and of the wise and benevolent 
al Q 2, provi. 
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providence, 6f .a' supreme intelligence; whether, it: 
resided in.one subject or many. Indeed, -on this 

all their distinguishing maxims, especially that,of. 
the ‘soul of man being a por tion cf this. intelligence, 
and. retaining its, powers, depended, Other philo-. 

sophers held various opinions on this subject. ,.Ar-. 

ran gives the followi ing account of them. Botta 
“ Concerning “the | gods,” he says, (Lib. aby " 
12. ). “some say) there are no gods ; others that they 
“ exist, but take no care of any, thing ;. others, that 
“ “they exist, but take no. care of any besides on 
“ “Jestial things ; others that. they. attend., both to. 
: ‘ celes tial and. terrestrial things, but only ina | gene; | 
es “ral way. 3. others, like Ulysses and Socratcs, Say, 
«“ ‘that we cannot even move without God? d.’ > ATS, 
rian himself proves the being of. a god. from the. 
wonder ful fi frame of the world (Lib. i. cap. 6.) He 
even suppos ses that God made the sun, w hich, Mar- 
cus Antoninus, and the heathens i in general, ‘su p- 
posed to be itself a deity. “Can that God who 


“made the sun, and guides it,” he says Tee i. 
cap. 14.) ‘“ a small part of his works compared to 
“« the universe, not see all things.” Seneca also 
says (Ep. 41.) “such 2 a system‘ as this could not 
‘¢ stand without the support. of the deity... eats 
“ vou are most alone,”? says. /Arrian (Lib... 

ie e a 


ee 
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cap. 14.) “ God is within you; your geni- 
“‘us is within you. Do they require light to 
see what you do ?”? See also Seneca, (ip. 41.) 

» , Like-Socrates, the Stoics connected’ good mo- 
rais with their regard to God. Arrian_ having 
mentioned the deity says (Lib. ii. cap. 14.) ‘¢ such 
* as the deity is, such will be those who endea- 
+ your to please him. Ifhe be faithful, they will 
“ be SO. ‘Tf he be beneficent, they will be so, Ifhe 


«be magnanimous, they will be sO. i + T shews 


at large the great danger that would not fail to re- 
sult'to society from a general neglect of religion, 


or ‘hen, » says he (Lib. ii. cap. 20.) “6 justice is. 
“ nothing, modesty is folly, and the rebuton of fa. 


%@'ther and’son is as nothing. 19: 

™ “The ‘constant presence, and assistance, ‘of God 
was ‘thought by'some of the Stoics to be necessary 

to ‘all good men. ‘* There is no good man,” says 


Seneca (Ep. 41.) “ without God. No person can 


“rise ‘above fortune, but as assisted by him. ‘It is 
‘he that gives great and exalted councils. “ God,”’ 
he Says, “removes from good men every evil, all 
6 pontine evil thoughts, blind lust, avarice,”’ 

&e. (De Provid. chap. 6.) He did not, however, 
suppose that the divine guide of each particular 


=, 


person was a deity of the highest rans. For he 


Q3 Je we says’ 
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says (Ep. 110.) “¢ Every person has a god for his 
“ onide, but one of an inferior kind.”* 

‘The union ef this intelligent principle, which 
accasionally descended to the earth to the aid of 
men, is thus expressed by Seneca (Ep. 41.) “ As 
“« the rays of the sun reach to the earth, but are 
© stil united to their source; so a ereat and sa- 
“ cred mind, being sent down hither that we may 
‘have a nearer view of divine things, converses 
ot with us, but adheres to its original.” 


It is not easy to say what the heathen philoso- 
phers and others thought of fate, and the relation 
that the gods bore to it. Sometimes they seem to 
have thought that they directed fate, at other times: | 
that fate was a power independent of them, and.that 
controlled them. . Seneca seems to have thought 
thai fate was nothing more than the will of the gods 
themselves. “The author and governor of all things” 
he says (Prov, y. cap. 1.) is wrote the fates, but 
‘‘ he follows them.. He orders, but always obeys. 
‘«¢ Some things must always please God (Quest. 

“ Nat. Lib. i. pref): because the best, things 
** only please him, Nori is he on this account less 


c “ free, 
* Those of this class of deities that attended wo- 


men were dy the heathens called Juno’s, 


% 


ym 
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sé free, or powerful; for he is his own necessity. 
‘“‘ Tf this be not the case, it would not be worth 
aS while to be born.” bs 


4 was taken for granted by all the later philoso- 
ae: that the gods were incapable of. anger, as 
well as all good men; and the natural consequence 
of this opinion was that there could be no future 
punishment for the wicked, which took away a 
great motive against the commission of vice. 
‘¢ The immortal gods,” says Seneca (De Ira. Lib. 
4i. c. 27.) neither will any anger, norcan indulge 
“in any. Their nature is mild, and placid, as re- 

‘ mote from. i injuring others as themselves. No 
as man in his senses” he says. (De ‘Benef. Lib. 
iv. ‘cap. 19. ) “ fears God, for it is “madness to fear 
a“ + what is is salutary ; nor.can any person love what 
c he fears. No person is so much. a child as to be 
« afraid of Cerberus.” And he joins ‘the Epicu- 
reans in their contempt of every thing in the infer. 
nal regions. _ (Ep: 24,) 


» Tt appears from the writings of Arrian, that the 
common people ate the heathens were very re- 
ligious in their way:!‘* No person,” he says (Lib. 
iil. cap. 21.) “leaves a port without sacrificing to 
oe the gods ; - nor do husbandmen sow without in- 
© Q 4. ‘“ voking 


z 
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“ voking Ceres... Would, any ‘person, who shoal 
_ neglect such duties be safe % Pty yon Geb tea 

He must have thou ght, howevers that such rites 
as these took the place of duties of more importance, 
when he said (Lib. ih cap. te ) “ By means of un- 
ce seasonable divination many duties are neglect. 


a4 ed. 99 sedi tae 
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of ‘ha as of ian, ed its » Power. “ 


~ 


Ww e have seen enou ugh, it ‘might be thought, of 
the - consequences, which the Stoics drew from their 
opinion | of the derivation of the souls of men from 
the s supreme intelligence, in ascribing to them ‘i si- 
milar powers, especially that of absolute self- sufli- 
ciency, and a total in dependence on every thing fo- 
reign ‘to. itself, even, on the body, to which | iti is, 
how ever, necessarily connected: at- present. - But 
arrogant as is the language of Marcus Antoninus 
and Epictetus: on ‘the gs ip? it falls short, of that 
of Senecasiow giaudjnast ay! } SUICMGS UgOSa' nommMoo 

“One vobvious’ siniteatey between: God and, man 
is their ‘relation, to; matter...‘ The place,” says 
Seneca (Ep. 65.) << that God has in the world, the 


eh k “mind 
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~-‘famind has inman. He works upoa matter, and 


*‘ the mind upon the body.” But he surely could 
‘not think that the supreme mind was.as necessari- 
ly attached to the material system as to be affected 
by every thing that passes in it, as the mind is by 
. the affections of the body ; which, though it may 
make. light of it, has no power to free itself. . The 
union of the soul with the supreme iatelligence, 
notwithstanding its. present: separation, from it, is 
thus maintained by Seneca. ‘‘ There is nothing, % 
he says, (Ep. 92.) ‘¢ improper in endeavouring to 
‘“Cascend: from whence we came... Why. should 
“ we not think there is something divine in a good 
sone since he is part of God. .The whole Sys- 
“tem, is one, and. is God. We are his compani- 
no ons, and members of him.” 3 bn a 

To christians, who believe that there i is an i infi - 
nite difference between God and man ;_ and his in. 
finite superiority to us, notwithstanding our being 
said to be made in his image, and to resemble him 
in some respects, the language of. Seneca respect. 
ng their esi is fruly sche “ fA good 

i fer Fath God only vith ieuit i time. Hei is his 
¢ * disciple, his emulator, and true offspring, whom 


Pe “he. educates with severity,, to Prepare hint for 
2.) el veri an cs 
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“ himself; but no real evil can befal a good man. 
“ God,” he farther says (Ep. 73.) “is not’ superi- 
*© or to man in happiness, but only m time and 
‘< virtue is not greater for being of longer contini 
“ance.” What he says above of God training up 
good men to prepare them for himself is a truly 
fine sentiment, though connected: with ‘so much 
extravagance. | Gi 

Seneca goes beyond Marcus Antoninus in his | 
boasting of the all sufficiency of the mind of man 
‘with respect to happiness, and its independence on 
every thing foreign ‘to itself. “ It is,” he says, 
(De Consol. ad. Helv. c. 5.) “ in the power of eve- 
‘¢ ry man to make himself happy. With respect to 
himself,” he says, “* Tassure you Iam not unhap- , 
“ py, (miserum),” and, moreover, that I cannot be 
“ so (Ib. c. 4.) If small things cannot affect a wise 
“man, (De Constant. Sap. c. ‘I. ) neither can 
* greater things 5 if nota few, neither many. pa) 
“ would persuade you never to pity a good man, 
“De Prov. c. 3.) for thou gh he may seem to ‘be 
es miserable, he cannot be so.” | . 

rg O many this would seem a dificult attainment, 
but 3 poh, sO to our r author. mee “What ' does” ‘reason 


eu a 


Te viz, to live eonine to nature, . oe lt, man 1s 
 n¢ 
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**no creature of imagination. There are many 
** examples of it, and Cato seems to have exceed- 
<< ed what was required of him.” (De Const.’ we 


¢. 7. 


E 


This extraordinary power, it is evident, howe- 
ver, that Arrian restricts to philosophers. . Philoso- 
<¢ phy,” says he, (Lib. ii. cap. 1.) ‘allows none to 
“be free, but those who have been instructed (rena 
7° Sevpevet) that is, God does not permit it.”? Again 
he says, (Lib, ii. cap. 19.) “Shew mea person 
‘¢ who is sick and happy, in danger and happy, 
“ dying and happy, banished and happy, disgraced 
“ and happy, such a one is a Stoic.”” But, sure. 
ly, such a one is rather a christian, is source of 
consolation under the evils mentioned alone, be- 
ing infinitely superior to any that the Stoics could 
have. recourse to, and accessible to persons of the 
meanest capacity, such as they could neyer have 
adopted, or indeed. have understood, viz. the 
distinction, of things within the power of the mind,. 
and things foreign to it, in the sense of the Stoics. 
As to dying circumstances, there cannot, surely, 
be a question of the superior happiness. of the chris. 
tian, for reasons obvious enou gh, and eins ups 


on in the preceding © SECHOM. fur, : 
; "66 The 
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_ (Lhe powenof the mind over the body: is; rather 
more, _stron gly, expressed by,,.Arrian than, by-any 
other Stoic writer... / My.body, che: says, (Lab, 
iii. cap.) 22. “is not me, its parts are nothing to 
“‘me, Death i is nothing to me,-let it come. when 


wit 


iit will? Hes supposes a dialogue t between aty- 
rant anda a philosopher that i is ‘truly curious for the 
extravagance of it. ‘The tyrant says (Lib. % cap. A ») 
“You shall dies ‘The philosopher replies, “« “but 
“not lamenting. © T. You” shall be i in ‘chains. es 
* But not whining. MT: You shall be banished. | 
<r But what ‘hinders ih going laughing. i TT. 

“Tell me- your. secrets. 2m ‘No, that is in “my 
" power. -T. But I will throw you’ into chains. 
«@ PL What. say you, man? You may ‘bind my 
“ feet, but - jupiter himself cannot change my Teso- 
éJution. T. T will throw. you: into. prison, tant 


Por a oa | 


“e strike off your head. Pp. And did I ever “say 
“ that you ‘could not strike it off?” ee ‘T will kill 
“You. P. When did I say that Iy was immortal? 
These things,” he says, “ must t be 2e thou gh of 
and meditated upon.” ge OF RES OR Sere et 


fh 
ent mie 


‘Th'one ‘place, ho wever, ‘Arrian seems willing 
make some’allowance for the weakness’ of human 
nature, and especially-on account: ‘of the necessary 


pr of the body ‘over the mind. “ Ifthe 
“ “ sods,” 











)  ¥ ROR TES TOMS g | In 


‘capes’ he-sayss (Libs i. capyol) were owilling’ 
“sto. grant: use the command, of the ‘things that) are’ 
“out of our power; they, couldnot doit. )) Fer: 
: ‘awhile we are,upon. the carth,-and are ‘tied torstichs 
‘“ bodies, and, such companiotis, how!isit possible; 
“ but that, things foreign to us must be aa Uhpstie : 
“AMENt tO US? ori liosag ovil bivorle ceettded) » 
; Séneca, whose luxurious’ and vob inode of 
living did -but ill correspond with ‘the. maxims ‘of, 
his philosophy;:and «whose flattery> of the! emperory: 
whom, he must hdve.despised;.was'fulsome, in the: 
extreme, seems disposed to make still more allow: 
ance for the weakness of human nature than any 
other of the Stoics. ‘‘ I would prefer pleasure,” 
he says, (Ep. 66.)!!* to. spain af the choice was 
** proposed to me, because the former 1 is more a- 
** sreeable to nature, and the Jatter ‘contrary to it.” 
But for the-very, same reason, 1s, not every, thing 
that.men, call, coed more agreeable to, nature, than, 
those that we, agree, to call evils. ; yand how, on, this. 
concession, could pleasure ¢ and ‘pain: be classed. an, 
mong the. things #] that are. perfectly, incitiar to. a: 


philosopher ? led tee” Shays eachod meets: eS ie 
Whe nf his luxurious lif was, “ahiptand re him,. 


Be ees, aft after. rr reciting tl the particulars of aty.146 These, 
things are apud me, (in my possession) but at. 


a “ the 
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“ the same time they are extra me, (foreign to me,. 
“3, e, to my mind”) (De Vita. beata: cap: 25.)'a 
‘pretty nice, but convenient distinction.”? Ac- 
cording to him, a more ingenious acknowledg- 
ment was made by Plato and‘Epicurus, when the 
same objection was made to them. For they said, 
‘“‘that men should live according to what they 
‘thought, not’as’they themselves lived.” (Ib 18.) 
It.is not probable, howeyer, that either of these 
men would’ have* said’ this in -earnest. Others: 
may have said it for them, as Jesus did of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, « 209% NOHO 


SOs 
> Secrion Wh) 6 
Of Moral Precepts, ee 


. Arrian has many excellent moral precepts; but 
as they are similar to’ those of Marcus Antoninus’ 
above recited, they need not be repeated ‘here. “As 
mong: other things he says, (Lib. ii. cap. 6.) “Life 
‘is a thing indifferent, but not so the use of it. 
“ Difficulties shew who are men. When you 
‘meet with them (Lib. i. cap. 24.) remember 
“« that God is making you engage with mie = apd 
‘ expert antagonist.’? 


bi 
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‘As the Stoics.made no allowance for the indul- 
gence of any passzon, or emotion, which: they refer- 
red 'to-mere ‘animal nature, they equally condemn= 
ed anger and compassion. ne Anger, > says Seneca’ 
. ij. cap. 14.) “ is never tobe indulged, but 

“only ‘the appearance of it to excite others as a 

“spur to a horse. A good man (ib. 6.) is inca- 
<< fable’ of inflicting punishment ; but anger ‘i isa 
#8 punishment, and therefore’: anger it not natural. »P 
On this: subject, as well as on every other | how 
much more natural is the doctrine of the scr ip. 
tures, which aims not at the extirpations ‘of any of 
our passions, but only at the due regulation of 
‘them. | “Be ye angry, but sin not. Let not the s sun 
go down “upon your wrath. * Compassion,” he 
says (Clem. i il. cap. 4.) « is a vice of the mind, 
7 in ‘the view of the’ miseries of others. | A wise 
ey ‘man will relieve a person that tia but he will 


—o eer 


Wh “ distressed but without Leling compassion,” a i 
pian adh 


On the subject of self murder Arrian seems to 
PSransigent ‘« God,”’ ‘he says (Lib. i is cap. 29.) 
‘<requires such a world:as this, and those that are 
‘init, Ifhe order a:retreat, as in the case’ of So- 
« ** crates, we should yield obedience} as to a com- 
: “ mander 


Jt 
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“’ mander in Chief.” ; But on another occasion he 
supposes that men have a right to judge for them- 
selves in this case, without waiting for the orders 
of,any superior. _ Addressing as discontented eper- 
som he says, (Lib.i Ly Gaps}. You slave, if you-be 
not satished, go out of life. . _The gate is, open.” 
“Seneca i is 5 quite d decided in favour of the latter, opi- i 
njon. If you dislike life,”? he; says; (De, Prov. 
c. 6.) ) the. doori isopen... If you will not fight, you: 
“© may, fly.” r _He. frequently: commends Cato. for, 
putting : an end to. his own life: He even says, (Ep. 
13.) “ Take: awvay the sword from Cato, cand you, 
a take from hima great part. of his glory, ag Pf 8 
ay he indiflerence that he expressed to life o or r death. 
would appear affected, as his language certainly. 
is on other occasions, but. that he actually did meet. 
death with sufficient fortitude, at the command of. 
a cruel and capricious tyrant. iid Death,’ : > he say S. 
(Ep. 24.) “is so far from being to be feared, that, 
a nothing i is to be preferred 1 to the benefit to be de. 
“ rived from it.”? Lipsiu S, however, proposes a 
nother reading) which softens this. He also says 
(Ep. 54.1 We know what death is. It isto’ be’ 
‘“what we were: before we were born, when we’ 
“« had no sense of evi/.”” But it follows from ‘this’ ’ 
that neither shall we have after death a sense of any’ ’ 
/ good. 
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_geod. And this seems to have been the real opi- 
nion of all the later heathen philosophers, not- 
withstanding what they sometimes say of the im. 
“mortality. of the soul. When, in his eloquent 
manner, he describes the destruction and renovati- 
on of theworld he says (De Consolatione ad Marci. 
am. cap. 26.) “* We also, -happy souls, when it 
** shall please God to renew all things, shall only 
‘«be a small addition to the immense ruin, and 
“ shall be chatiged mto the antient elements.” 
What he says to Marcia, (cap. 25.) of her son 
being received by the Scipio’s and Cato’s; &e. af- 
ter his death, could only be said by way of accom- 
modation to her opinion, and asa topic of consola- — 
tion, and not his own real belief. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


"Tae only ‘sect of Grecian philosophy that re- 
mains to be considered, as coming within my ob-- 
ject, of a comparison of them with the system of 
revelation, is that of Epicurus which arose present- 
Jy after that of the Stoics, to which it was, in many 
respects, opposite and hostile; the one being re- 
markable for its austerity, and the other for its ease 
in the conduct of life; the one for a belief in a di- 
vine providence, as superintending every thing in 
the world, and the other for the utter neglect and 
contempt of religion in every form. There was 
also another source of oppesition and hostility be- 
tween the two. All the philosophers who had pre- 
ceeded Epicurus, the Stoics among the rest, had 
deserted the plain maxims of Socrates, and spent 

the 
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the greatest part of their time on Logic and Meta- 
physicks, of no use whatever in the conduct of 
life; whereas Epicurus, following the steps of 
their common master, held all their subtle disputa- 
tions on these subjects in the greatest contempt, 
and made the true enjoyment of life the great ob- 
ject of his philosophy. And considering that the 
great doctrine of a future state was in fact exclud- 

ed from all their systems, there was more on reason 
and good sense in the maxims of f Epicurus than in 
theirs; especially as, though he maintained that 
pleasure was the great end of life, he did not, as we 
shall see, mean sensual pleasure, but the happiness 
gf man upon the whole, in which temperance, and 
every virtue, was an essential ingredient. 

Epicurus also differed from other philosophers 
in the circumstances of his reaching, more resem- 
bling a society of friends, than that of master and 
scholars. Their meetings were held in a private 
garden of his own; and the friendship of this fra- 
ternity: Cicero spake of in the highest terms. (A- 
cad. Lib. 20.) though they had not every thing in 
common, like the disciples of Pythagoras. o 
Though we have no proper éreazise of Epicu- 

rus, we have several of: his Jetters preserved by Di- 


egenes Laertius, especially one to Herodotus, in 
R2. which 
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which he a to wi an dyitdine, of his princi+ 
pies. Arid the poem of Lucretius contains a.de- 
: velopement of the whole of his: philosophy.  T’rom: 
these it is easy to form-a very. complete. idea.of his- 
tenets; andfrom: these, and.some of his sayings 
quoted by Seneca, the fellow: ing account WEB 


am a. & ‘SECTION: Rieye Wor) Us enGy be 
Rod Cod dag “of she Ser ucture of the Upiverse. 


Ppicifust s triumph over religion in all its 

. forms, and thereby delivering men from the fear of 
dexth, was thie great boast of all his followers, this 
victory (Liidtetius says Lib. i. Vi 78.) has raised 
men from earth to-heaven, and by this means-he 
has conferred ereater benefit on mankind than Ce. 
res in giving them bread, or Bacchus-in ‘giving 
them wine (Ib. Lib; v. Vu 15.) Religion he consi- 
dered ‘as having done unspeakable mischief to than» 
kind, and in particular stances. the sacrifice: of 
Iphigenia, the daughter of; Agamemncn to Dias 
na, of which he gives avery. et 3 hile sg 

ecko Lib. i. V. 83.) yw das 
~Epicurus did not, however deny oe existence 
of gods, and though ‘this is” pieces thought:te 

have 
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haye been only with a view to his safety; since by 
an open profession of atheism he would have been 
exposexito the rigour of the Athenian laws, Uthink 


‘ed t have been very sineere an that opinions 


>. 


thinking, with~ all. other, philagophers, that every 
part of | ihe universe was replete with inhabitants, 
suited to their natures, the gods occupying the 
higher régions, demons the “middle, and men the 
earth. What he openly maintained was that, tho’ 
there are gods they take no thought about 
the aifairs of this world, ‘ ‘The gods,” he 
says (Diog. Laert. pag: 785.) “6 are immortal a 
“ and . happy . beings *#** but not such as the 
on vulgar opinion 1 makes them to be;” and hav- 
ing said that appiness is_two fold, he adds that 
he supreme happiness is that of the gods which ad- 
“ mits of no addition.” (Ib. 783- 4.) | 

. The reason | that he gives} for this opinion | is, that 
happiness could not consist with the trouble and : 
care which he thought must ‘att tend the. govern- 
ment ¢ of the world, thou oh he seems ‘to’ have. 
thought that they had something to doi in the u p- 
per regions, which, are nearest to them. Speaking 
of the motions, and other properties of meteors, he 
says” “(be rags ) « They. dive’ Hot directed: by -any 


ia ‘thin 1¢ besides the order and appointnient of him. 
“ 3 ~~ 1 ff-who 
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< who has all happiness and immortality. For it 

“is inconsistent with happiness to’have business, 
fr al cares, or to'be affected by anger, or favour, 
«“ These belong to beings subject to infirmity, and 
“ fear, who stand in need of others.” Agam he 
says, (Ib. 735.) ‘ Whoever is happy, and intmor- 
“tal, neither has any troublesome businéss him- 
<« self, nor ‘gives ‘trouble to ethers ; and in conse! 
«quence of this he is neither moved iki 


ie s 


or fi your. pk 
~ As to, the hese of impicty he says, (Ib. “786. ) | 
o «he is not guilty of impiety who. takes from ‘the 
multiplicity of Gods, but he who. adopts the opi i 
a nion of the multitude concerning them,°” ‘Lu- 
cretius ascribes the origin, and-the frightful ‘effects. 
ofreligion upon the human mind, i part.to what 
people see, or imagine they see, in drea ams, as well: 
as to the regular course of the heavenly bodies, 
and to ‘the terror excited by storms, thunder, light- 
ening, earthquakes, &e. For seeing 1O- cause. 
of these things, men ascribe them. to some un. | 
known invisible beings, whose power was. great, 
and tremendous. (Lucret. Lib. v. V. 1165. ke. 


Considering the vulgar superstition. vail the 
serious effects of it in human sacrifices. prostituti-. 
ons 
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ons in. religious rites, divination, and its distruct- 
ing influence in the common business of life, -it 
may well be questioned: whether it was not, wiser, 

with Epicurus, to reject it altogether, than to re- 
tain it inany form or degree. Nay I doubt not 
but the system of Polytheism, and Idolatry took 
more from the happiness of mankind than either 
Epicurus or Lucretius suspected... Hpicurus, 
however, well knew that none of the philosophers 
maintained the vulgar opinions, but, much more 
honourable ideas of the divinity and, the, govern- 
ment of the world, opinions highly pleasing to good 
men, and perhaps some restraint upon the wicked; 
and we shall see that his ideas. of the government 

of the world, and the direction of it, which differed 
‘exceedingly from those of other philosophers, were 
- absurd in the extreme, in supposing that there was 
no wisdom, design, or a regard to final causes, in 
things that most of all required them. 

The Atomical system, which was opposed to 
that of Plato, and most other philosophers, who 
_ held that. the world was formed by an intelligent 
. principle, out of pre-existent matter, and that it 
was finite, was first su egested by Democritus, but 
adopted. by Epicurus. _ He maintained that there 
‘was no wisdom employed i in the arrangement of 

R 4, A eRy 
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any part of the system, but: that it/aroge’from the. 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, moving at random 
inal directions, “4¢ p hesd atoms” he says, (Dios. 
Laert. p. 74. ) “ have no propertics besides these 
“of fieure, or oravity “a ‘and’ magnitude ; ' ‘but ‘being 
** perfectly Hardy: though of ‘different forms, they 
“are incapable of destruction, or change.” Pe 
constructicn of the world, ‘according to Lucretius, 
1s too faulty to have arisen from a principle of in- 
telligence and. design. (Lucret. Lib. ii. V.280.): 
‘The universe having come into existence from 
‘these materials, ‘it must.” Epicurus says (Ib. 
738.) “ be infinite. For had there been any bounds 
“to it, the parts of which it consists would have 
68" been | dispersed: into. infinite space ; ‘having no 
£« place to fix) in, and nothing to'stop their mation,?’. 
‘moreover, sincé the giving these’ floating atoms 
every chance for their fortunate meeting, so.as to 
form such a complete system as this, must have ‘re- 
quired almost infinite time before’ it could have 
taken place, he maintained, contrary to the opinion. 
‘of many other philosophers that “ the world had a 
‘“‘beeinning, and will have an end. (Lib. v. V. 
945.) Since the continual contention, and’ dispo. 
sition to motion, in the elements! of which it con- 
“sists will in course of time effect its compleat dis- 
‘ fhe | solution 
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solution. He even thought there were ilready 
evident signs of a tendency to decay’ and ‘disso- 
lution in the earth, and that there ‘has been.a ercat 
degeneracy in all its productions, animals being 
now of less size and strength than they were for- 
metly, and all the products’ of the earth | requiring | 
the labour of man which they did not originally, 
when every thing for the use of man was produ ced 
‘by it spontaneously (Lucret. Lib. ii. VP 1150. and 
1170.) so that’ in time every thing will pr ébably 
decline more and more, and’ the whole ¢ go to decay 
and ruin. ' But since nothing: could ‘be formed 
out oF nothing, the'atoms -of which ‘it consists can» 
only be dispersed:to'form other systems, and can ne- 
verbe annihilated (Lucret. Lib. iW. 150. & 216.) 
But before this event takes place Epicurus main- 
tained that, with the exception of the gradual de: ° 
cay mentioned above, “every thing! is now as. it 
“¢ ever has” been, and will continue to be; ; singe 
there is ; nothing into which it can be changed, and 
no superior or to make a change in it. ( Diog. 
Laert. p. 732.) | ii 
‘In the same manner ‘as this world was formed, 
viz. by the random concourse of atoms, since the 
universe has no bounds, ‘ other worlds,” Epicu- 
rus s says (Diog. Laert. p. 735. and 736.) “have, 
ARS: “no 
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« no doubt been formed in the same manner;)ahd 
*‘ there is no reason why there may not be an jin- 
A finity, of them, similar, or dissimilar | to. this: 


Rat For the atoms of which they are, composed. are 


% 
% infinite, and. carried to the greatest distanges.?? remy 


Such wild and absurd schemes, altogether tn, | 


Ores 


worthy of examination or refutation, may the. most 
ingenious. of men be led to form for want, (of at. 


tention to a few fundamental principles,. and. those 

of the most, obvious nature,;, For what can, be 
more evident, than that there are infinite marks of 
design, and what, we call contrivance, in the struc. 
ture of the world, ‘and of every plant, and animal 
jn it. Epicurus must have maintained that. the 
eye was not formed for seeing, nor the ear for hear- 
ing; but that being so formed, by this fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, they were found to be capa- 


ble of these particular uses. Other philosophers, — 


however, were not backward to acknowledge the 
reality of final causes, and consequently of design 
in the structure of the world, and of every part of 
it, and it iscertainly unspeakably more satisfactory 
to acknowlede, than to deny, this. We have 
then some superior intelligence.to look to, as a be- 
ing to whom this world, and ourselves as a, part. of 


it, belong ; and who will take some care of what 
with 
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with such ’ marie skill, he has eee and ‘exe- 
cuted, } : | 


Section, i. 

oF the B fst Stubs ; Tee 

_ Since, according to Epic: urus, every iiat 3 is in 
- a perpetual flux, th: ou oh the constant tendeney to 
motion in its primary atoms, ‘it could not be sup- 
posed that he would, with many, other philoso- 
phers,, maintain either the pre- existence, OY the i im- 
"mortality of the soul. Accordingly he denies, and 
even ridicules, them both ; rf using: however one jus st 
argument, thou igh I he was little aware of the real 
ature or extent of j it, viz. AT thought arises 
pa the impression made on the bodily senses,”? 


(Diog. Laert. p. 727.) thinking it to follow from 
this, that the soul, on which the impressions were 


made, was equally corporeal with the objects ian 
which they came. : 

- His principal areument, however, is that there 
is nothing in nature besides body and space, in 
which bodies can be placed, and moved. * There 
“ is nothing,” he says (Ib. 732) “ but what can 
* be handled,” or become the object of our sen- 

Ses, 
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ses.”? Wee cannotieyen form an idea of any thing 
‘else. ,, Nothing,”? he says, (Ib. 749.) “ is incor. 
“ poreal, ” (which ail other philosophers held the 
soul to be) * besides a vacuum, which only affords 
“room for Bodies to move in.” He adds ‘“ they 
‘‘ who say that the soul is incorporeal talk fool: - 
¥ ible ( pasar) he : 

| The ‘soul, then, ber ing corporeal, must bea ‘part 
oft! the body,, as much ¢ as the hands or the feet (Lu- 
cret, Lib. iii. ve 95. ) cach having their ‘several 
functions ; : and’ as the soul had no pre- existence, 
it must Me been ‘produced at the same time with 


e>hin rey eee 


the body, grow up, and decay Y with it. | “lucret, 


VF 


Lib. HL, v. 455. Hy Being a body, it must ‘consist 


Pe ote ad 


as ab532 


of particles of some particular. 1 kind or form, and 
“ those that cons stitute the soul, »? he SAYS, (Dig. : 
Lectt, Ps 7A. a c are the. ‘smallest and royndest 0} of 
“ “« all ; but they must be dispersed when the body 
as « dics, as every other part of it 1s.” ; (Ib. 748.) aug 


It is dificult to form any clear or consistent idea 
of Epicurus’s opinion concerning, the different 
parts of the soul, of their several, functions, and 
place in the body... In his letter. to . Herodotus, she 
mentions only. two parts, one that has xezson,and 
another that is destitute of it, “ Bee tational 


“« part, 9 
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“ nart;? he says {Ib,’748,) ‘‘ resides.in the breast,. 
‘as is manifest from the passioas of fear and joy.””. 
Birt; according.to Lucretius, there are three, or e- 
yen-four| parts \in.the soul; and yet when he speaks: 
of three ‘parts, he, mentions: only the Animus and 
the Anima; but, the third seems to be the éreazA, 
which leaves, BS: when, we.die, (Lucret., Lib. lik. 
Vi 231, to 245.), Adterwards, however, he says.’ 
that. these three parts are not sufiicient, but that 
“ a fourtly which, has no. name must.be added, and 
¢¢ this i is the cause of universal sensation ; though, 
“ like the other parts, it consists of f the smallest par- 
‘ ticles. of | matter.” (Lucret. Lib. i iii V. 236.) 
That heat enters, into the composition of the soul, 
appears, he says, | (Lucret, Lis. ti. vs 290. ) 
when, owe, are. angry, and in the habits of fierce 
animals, as lions, &c. and that gir is another part 
of it, appears when we ate cool and serene, and’in 
the pas pagans es ee ats deer, and tame’ ani- 
ernen vi sii i ohne to briana is not 
immortal; death mustzbe the extinction of our-be. 
ing; and: the-dread of: this is represented by him 
and dancretims«ds the preatest of all evils, and what 
most ofall tends 'tovembitter biimgeh life, as it must 
weheasind Who: haye any wijoyndent ‘of it, and have 
nothing 
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nothing to look to beyond it. ‘* Take a young 
«< man,” he says, as he is quoted by Seneca (Ep. 
22.) ** an old man, or one of middle age, you wall 
“¢ find them equally afraid of dying, though equal- 
‘‘ly jenorant of life.” In order to relieve the’ 
mind from this terror, he says with other philoso- 
phers, (Ib. 786.) ‘‘ Accustom yourself to think 
“that death is nothing to us. For both good and 
¢ evil consist im sensation, and death i is a privation. 
“ of all sense.” Again he says, (Ib. 786. ) ** death, 
“‘the most aeaaial of all evils, is nothing to us; 
“because while we live death is not present, and 
« when death comes we are not.” This poor wit- 
ticism is not, however, calculated to give much 
consolation to a man who is sensible of the approach 
of death, and who i is unwilling to part with life. fl 


There are two sentences of Epicurus eoncern-, 
ing death, preserved by Seneca, which, have more. 
of good sense in them. ‘“ It is,” he says (Ep 24.) 
‘‘ ridiculous to fly to death through a wearisome- 
‘¢ ness of life, after living in such a manner-as that 
«‘ death is the only and the last resource.” A- 
gain (Ep: 26.) Think whether it is more desira- 
« ble for death to come to us, or for us to goto its 
‘« that is, since death will come, it is better to meet 

“ it 
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“it cheerfully.2 But in vain are all the topics of 
consolation against the fear of death: to’ men who 
love life, and yetohave’ no hope of» surviving the 
giaye,/and'this hope isno where given but in re- 
velation. 
ae: TK 
-Secrion Hf. 
Of Human Life and Happiness. 


Admitting what, in fact, all the Grecian philoso- 
phers did, viz. that there is no future state, the 
maxims of Epicurus respecting this life, and the’ 
proper objects of choice in it, are far more reason- 
able than those of any of the other sects. Since 
(as he insinuates) there is no life bey ond this, “It 
“ is,” he says: (Diog. Laert. p. 798. ) “* our ‘bu- 
“ siness to make the most of the things that are 
- present, and exclude all causes of anxi lety. The 
“end of all,” he says, (Ib, 788.) ‘is to live well, 
“ and happily. For we do every thing to avoid 
nes grief and perturbation.’ > He therefore adds, 
(Ib. 789. ) that ‘< pleasure is the end and object of 
life, but ‘not all kinds of pleasure. For some 
“ we decline because they angeall attended with 
* * more pain, and some pains we chuse for the sake 


“af 
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« of the pleasures that follow them. Perturbati-. 
‘¢ on,” he says, (Ib. 758.) ‘is incident to men in 
* this Ife, especiallyto those who dread what, ac-: 
_ cording to fabulous accounts, we may meet. with» 
‘* after death, as if there was any thing after deathy 
‘« But by living without perturbation we live,” he 
says, (Ib, 759,) ‘‘as mae among men.’? For 
this we have seen to be his idea of the state of the 
gods. 

It is probable that Epicurus was led by natural 
inclination to a quiet. unambitious life. This, he 
thought to be most favourable to the true enjoy- 
ment of it, and. therefore. he recommended it to o- 
thers, and advised them to avoid whatever might 
interfere with it. ‘‘ A wise man,” he says (Ib. 
782.) ‘* will marry and have children, but he will. 
a have no. concern in public affairs.” This was, 
probably to avoid every jealousy and opposition, 
with all the. unpleasant consequences of them, un- 
avoidableto menin publiclife. For it could not 
be from. idleness, in. a man who wrote so many, 
books, and who employed so much of his time in, _ 
the i instruction of others: From a: similar: motive: 
he might: say, (Ib. 784.) “* A wise man will make. 
‘*use of poems, but will not compose any him-: 
“ See > .Agreeably to. this he says, (Ib. ,761.) 

“ the 


F - 
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‘ithe happiness of life does not require vanity, or 
‘¢ vain glory,”? which he might think to be particu- 
larly conspicuous in poets, ‘‘ but in tranquility 
4¢ and security.” 7 

In Order to secure his favourite tranquility, he 
recommended the practice of universal virtue; and 
according to all accounts, his ewn life was withont 
reproach in this respect. “ The virtues,” he says, 
(Ib. 795.) “‘ are chosen for the sake of pleasure, 
‘Cand not on their own account; ;? which is true 
when properly explained. For when the two are 
compared, happiness appears to be the end, and 
virtue the means, though the necessary Spee to 
attain it. | 

‘He justly represents the chief cause af perturba- 
tion, and consequently of unhappiness in general, 
to be wrong dispositions of mind, which he says it 
is the business of philosophy to correct. “¢ What 
“< men suffer,” he says, (Ib. 781. ) ‘from hatred, 
“* envy or. contempt, a man may over come by rea- 
** soins and he who has once been wise will not 
“ ‘ acquire different habits, or yield to any cause of 
fh’ “« perturbation, or to any thing else that may retard 
“ his progress in knowledge. A wise man,” he 


says, (Ib. 784.) < will not be affected if another be 
2. «<6 said 
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‘¢ said to be wiser than he.’?. On this account he re: , 
‘commends an application to philosophy at all times 
of'life. “If any person say it is too soon or too 
““ late to apply to. philosophy, it is, he says, the same 
“ thing as if he said it is too late or too soon to be 
“happy.” (Ib. 185: )a & , 

The lite of Epicurus was according to all ac- 
counts conformable to his precepts ; ; and so far 
was he or his disciples from: habits of self-indul- 
gence, that no persons lived more abstemiously , on 
the plainest food, and drinking little besides water. © 
(1b. 713.) What he himself says on this subject, 
(Ib. 790.) is particularly deserving of attention. 

We consider frugality,” he says, “as a great 
“good, not that we should always live sparingly, 
‘“ but-that when we cannot do otherwi ise, we may 
“‘ be satisfied with a little, and have a greater en- 
**yoyment of abundance when we have it. Plain 
“ bread and water give the greatest pleasure when 
“they are wanted; and to accustom ones’self to 
“ plain food, not exquisitely prepared, contri- 
.“* butes both to health and activity for all the pur- 

‘* poses of life, and makes us not to dread bad for. 
“tune. W. hen, therefore, we say that pleasure i is 
‘‘ the end of life, it is not the pleasure of the luxu- . 
“rious and the spendthrift, which consists in eat- 

Sing 
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*¢ ing and drinking to excess, which come, through 
** ignorance or perverseness, say that we maintain, 
“‘ but to be free from pain of body and to enjoy 
** tranquility of mind, free from all perturbation. 
*¢ There is no living pleasantly but by living pru-. 
** dently, honorably, and justly. For the virtues 
‘are connected with a delightful and pleasant life, 
** and cannot be seperated from them.” Epicu- 
rus must have been ofa pleasant, social, and bene- 
volent turn of mind, to have attached so many per- 
“sons to him as is universally acknowledged that he 
did. He says, (Ib. 801.) ‘‘the most valuable 
** thing in life is the acquisition of friendship.” 
I shall conclude this article with some valuable 
sayings of Epicurus, quoted by Seneca. ‘If you 
.** live according to nature, you will never be poor, - 
- ** but if you live according to the opinion of others, 
“you will never be rich (Ep..10.) The man 
_“ who lives upon bread and water can never be 
** poor ; and he who can confine his desires to 
<< this, may vie withJupiter for happiness (Ep. 25.) 
-*¢ First consider with whom you eat and drink ; 
-“ and then what you eatand drink (Ep. 19.) They. 
“‘live ill who are always beginning to live.” 
(Ep. 23.) | 
Thus we have seen that, at the commencement 
oy: ef 
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of our enquiry, all the more intelligent Greeks re. 
tained the belief of the existence of one Supreme 
Being, the maker of the world, and of all things in 
it, though aided by a multiplicity of inferior ones 
in the government of 3 it: of the cons stant 2 attention 
of this great Being ¢ to all haman afta airs, of his love 
of virtue, and abhorrence of vicé, and of such. an 
administration of ‘the world, ‘as that the wicked 


will generally meet with theirdue punishment, and 


the virtuous w ith their pr ener reward } -~that the 


| ee 
souls of all men are mica and will be more 


fully rewarded or punished, according to their de- 
certs, in a future state. But as we have advanced, 
we havefound these pr inciples and motives of moral 

‘conduct grow more obscure, till at last they en- 
tirely vanished ; other principles, utterly inconsist- 
ent with them, being generally received ; as that of 
‘the derivation of all human souls from the sub- 
tance of the Supreme Being, and their final ab- 
‘sorption into the same source again, all individual 
consciousness being thereby lost. The last of 
these sects, viz. that of the Epicureans, who disco- 
ver more good sense, and consistency in other re- 
‘spects, disclaimed all belief of wisdom and design 
in the construction of the universe, and of the pro- 


vidence of God in any of the alfairs of men at this | 


time 


—_—— — 
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time, too, the last period of heathen shilosophy, 
all the,sects, without exc lias had _ abandoned 
the, belief of a future state My any: kind. And yet, 
with respect to etal abiliec-th the founders of these 

sects maybe. classed;among the first of ¢ hu- 
mani, race, sagacious, thou rhtful, ea laborious, 
inthe extreme. What prospect was there, then, 
of the world ever becoming more enlightened by 
human wisdom, and the experiment was continued 
a sufficient length of time, from Pythagoras to 
Marcus Antoninus, a space of about seven hun. 
dred years. 

But what men could not do for themselves, it 
pleased God to do for them; and after giving 
much light to one particular nation, i the fulness 
of time he sent Jesus Christ, with abundant evi- 
dence of a divine mission to be the light of the 
whole world. His doctrine, in a reasonable time, 
through the instrumentality of men, to appearance 
the least qualified for the undertaking, and in spite 
of all opposition from power, from prejudice, and 
from heathen philosophy, establised itself, to the 
utter overthrow of all preceeding religions, which 
having been maintained from time immemorial, 
and thought to be connected with the well being 
of every state, had ever been held the most sa- 

cred. 


ob 
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cred. At present no doubt is entertained by any 
christian of the being or providence of God i in 
this state, or of a righteous retribution in another ; 
so that nothing is wanting, no principle or motive, 
whatever, to the virtue and happiness of man, but 
his receiving this divine light, and living nai otiee 
to it. 7 ; 


THE END, 








DEDICATION. 
To JOSHUA TOULMIN, D. D. 


DEAR Sir, 


“MY having had for many years the happiness 
of your acquaintance and friendship, and particular- 
ly my having lately tured my thoughts to the sub.. 
ject of one of your valuable dissertations, have led 
me to take the liberty to address to you the follow- 
ing Essay, chiefly as a testimonial, and one of the 
last that I shall be able to give, of my esteem for 
your general principles and character. 

Having here much leisure, and having been led 
to look back to some writings of the antients with 
which I was formerly much better acquainted than 
I am now, and among others the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon, and Plato’s account Sof Socrates, it oc- 
curred to me to draw out an exhibition of his prin- 


ie ciples 
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ciples and conduct from the words of those two ori- 

ginal writers; and this suggested the idea of draw- 
ing a comparison between him and Jesus. Knowing 
_ that you had published an excellent dissertation on 
the same subject, I forbore to look into it till mine 
was transcribed for the press. By this means I 
was not biassed, as I naturally should have been, 
in favour of your opinion; and I have seldom more 
‘than a very indistinct recollection of any work that 
I have net very recently read. On this second pe- 
rusal of your Dissertation I was as much pleased 
with it as f remember I was at the first, though I 
found that in some particulars I differ from you. I 
hope that neither of us, inattentive as most persons 
now are to subjects of this kind, will have wholly 
written In vain. 

I take this opportunity of ener thanking you 
for your many excellent publications in defence 
of rational christianity. Having given so many 
specimens of your ability and zeal in the cause, 
it is to you, and your excellent coadjutors, Mr. 
Belsham, Mr. Kentish, and a few others, that the 
friends to the same ‘cause will naturally look, 
whenever particular occasions, occurring on your 
side of the water, will appear to call for a cham- 
pion. My labours in this or any other field of 

exertiop 


y 
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exertion are nearly over ; but it gives me much 

satisfaction to reflect on what I have done in defence 
of what appeared to me important christian truth, 

As we have laboured, I hope we shall hereafter re- 
joice, together. But we must hold out to the end, 
without being weary of well doing, indulging no 
remission of labour while we are capable of any. 

Even a dying hand has sometimes done execution. 
According to the apostle Paul, the whole life of 
every christian is @ warfare. Our enemies are 
vice and error, and with them we must make 
neither peace nor truce. Their advocates will not 


make either peace or truce with us. 


I know I shall not offend you by acknowledg- 
ing, as I now do, that [hada particular view to you 
in my late tract in favour of infant baptism. 
Whatever you may think of the performance itself, 
you will not, I am confident, think uncandidly of 
‘the intention with which it was written. While 
we really think for ourselves, it is impossible, i in 
this state at least, but that we must often see 
things in different lights, and consequently, form 
different opinions concerning them. But with the 
ingenuous minds which become christians this will 
only be an occasion of exercising that candour 

which 
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which is one of the most prominent christian vir- 
tues, in which I am persuaded you will never be 
defective. 3 
With a very high degree of esteem, 
lam, 
Dear Sir, 
yours sincerely. 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
- Northumberland Jan. 1803. | 


ED } 


‘Though the Dedication to Dr. Toulmin of that 
article in the work which relates to Socrates has no 
relation whatever to the subject of it, and is there- 
fore not inserted at the head of that article in this 
publication, my father wishing to preserve it as a 
monument of their friendship, directed me to have 


it printed at the end of the whole work. 
. J. P. 
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